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“There are panegyrists of war, who say 
that without a periodical bleeding a race 
decays and loses its manhood. Experience 
is directly opposite to this shameless asser- 
tion. It is war that wastes a nation’s wealth, 
chokes its industries . .. and leaves the puny, 
deformed and unmanly to breed the next 
generation.” 
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—GEORGE SANTAYNA, in Little Essays 
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To Try Our 
Nestle Permanent 
Wave 
Finger Wave 
Marcelling 
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The Giant Hallowe’en Book 


The largest and best collection of Hallowe’en enter- 
tainment material ever put between the covers of one 
book. Among the contents are: Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Ghost and Goblin Song and Dance Skits, Songs, 

ills, Dances and Marches, Readings, Shadow Pic- 
tures, Mystery Plays, etc. Almost 300 pages of material : 
covering the celebration of Hallowe’en. 
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HANDY HELPS FOR HALLOWE’EN 
New material suitable for Hallowe’en programs for ; 
average rural school. Price (postpaid) 50c. 
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DENNISON’S HALLOWE’EN BORDERS 


6% inches wide, 10 ft. long, each __...____-.__.... 15« 
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DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE 


Hallowe’en designs, 20 in. wide, 7% ft. long, each 15c tt 
Hallowe'en Seals, Cut-Outs, etc., in great variety e-e@ e@ 


a The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our service is to put nature’s food into your 
home in the finest condition. ‘ ; 


FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly Pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 
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(made with Vitamin D) © 
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A copy of each of my new Catalogues 


No. 21—School Equipment and Supplies 
No. 21A—Plays and Entertainments 


has been mailed to every teacher in Alberta. If you 
did not receive your copy, write for it. 
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Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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CLEAROPHANE* 
CREPE 
ST oe 


You didn’t think it possible, but 
here it is! A cream that makes 
a noticeable improvement in your 
skin in 28 days. 

Pores will be smaller — lines 
fainter — dryness less. For every 
jar of Vita-Ray Cream contains 
750 A.D.M.A. vitamin D units—to 
make your skin grow young again. 
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Hard to believe? Then our 
Vita-Ray consultant will gladly 
show you microphotographs of 
skin before and after its use. A 
cicanser, too, Vita-Ray is the 


only cream you need. See a 
pleasing difference in 28 days — 
or we will refund the cost. 


Tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Burean 


The only cosmetic honored by admission to 


the Hall of Science at 
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Editorial 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM 

OW often one hears the opinion expressed: ‘‘We should 

have a National System of Education.” But when one 
asks the speaker to elucidate the answer stated in general 
terms, in a vague kind of way, amounts to this: ‘The mul- 
tiplicity of systems at present in vogue and operative 
throughout the Dominion should be consolidated and the 
Dominion Government should include a department of edu- 
cation, and bear the whole or a substantial portion of the 
cost of education.” In other words, the functions now 
exercised by local and provincial bodies should be taken 
over by the Dominion Government, which should direct the 
whole field of education in a nation-wide way. This is more 
easily talked about than done, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of the proposal. Let any political leader with any 
regard for self-preservation attempt to promulgate any 
such policy, and how long would he last? He would be 
more comfortable than after stepping into a hornets’ nest. 
He would immediately find the public more sensitive on this 
matter than any other, almost; he would find himself con- 
fronted with more than a political, economic or educational 
question for, instantly, it would precipitate religious and 
sectarian strife. Canadian politics are sufficiently bitter 
already without the gladiators of sectarian strife being un- 
leashed in the arena. Some would be prepared to assert 
unequivocably that once the question arose of curtailing full 
provincial control in education, it would be doomed to fail; 
also that unless any proposed changes in the British North 
America Act left with the provinces full responsibility for 
their educational systems, it would render nugatory any 
pects of amending our Constitution at all. 


RUE, one realizes the handicaps now suffered by Canadian 
boys and girls through provincial and municipal gov- 
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ernments with their limited avenues of taxation for the 
upkeep of schools, making a virtue of (questionable) neces- 
sity and slashing appropriations for school purposes. There 
is a temptation to long for a slice off the Dominion financial 
melon. But facts should be faced. How could the Dominion 
Government make grants for education to the provincial 
governments without at the same time asserting the right 
and determination to supervise the spending of the money? 
And there, straightway, we would have the Dominion Gov- 
ernment intervening in educational affairs, contrary to the 
B.N.A. Act. However, it is contended that grants or sub- 
sidies for industrial or technical training are not quite in 
the same category. This the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments evidently appreciated when some years ago grants 
were voted to the provinces for technical education. No 
sensitiveness was manifested when the grants were first 
authorized and none last year when the Dominion Govern- 
ment decided to continue the experiment. They were ac- 
cepted as being grants to aid “industry”. Here is a field 
where the National Government is able to, and undoubtedly 
should, relieve the provincial exchequers and leave more 
money available to finance their own educational systems. 


UT let us leave the financial aspect of this problem— 

Do people who unreflectively use the phrase “national 
educational system” mean a “national” or a “nationalistic” 
system? That question must arise when centralization in 
a nation-wide way is considered. In “The Social Frontier’’ 
(June, 1935) Dr. John Dewey makes a strong line of de- 
markation between the two. As examples of a nationalistic 
system he cites those of Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
where the system is “controlled by the government in power 
in the interest of what it takes to be the welfare of its own 
particular national state, and the social-economic system the 
government is concerned to maintain.” Dr, Dewey then 
goes on to define a “national”? system as being one that 
“conforms to the spirit, the temper, the dominant habits and 
purposes that hold the people of a country together, so far 
as they are held together in a working unity of life”—an 
outgrowth from the people, developing from below rather 
than imposed from above. Here the government intervenes 
legislatively and administratively, following rather than 
directing public opinion. The two ideals are as different 
as chalk is from cheese, as is dictatorship from responsible 
government. But since coercion from above is nauseating 
to the ordinary Anglo-Saxon, presumably it is a national 
rather than a nationalistic system as here defined, which 
could ever be acceptable to Canadians. But it is obvious 
that once a nationally centralized system is imposed by 
legislative enactment, the step is but too easy a one to 
jump from a national to a nationalistic system. 


NATIONAL system of education is not necessarily hy- 

pothecated on centralized financial support, nor on intim- 
ate control of teachers or curricula by the central authority. 
Who would presume, for example, to contend that in Great 
Britain or in the United States there is no national system? 
Yet there the local education authorities exercise a degree 
of authority and autonomy undreamed of in Canada, while 
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at the same time the state contributes a much larger share 
towards the upkeep of the local educational institutions. 
(In Brtiain it is over 50%). Again the central authority 
exercises control over curricula and teachers in much lesser 
degree than. anywhere in Canada. 


Contrary to popular impression, the educational systems 
throughout Canada are amongst the most minutely and 
rigidly controlled by central authority of any systems in the 
world. There is just this exception, however—Canadian 
systems of education are most decentralized in two partic- 
ulars only—the raising of finances and the appointment of 
teachers. And this ridiculous decentralization in these 
respects, constitutes without question the heaviest handicap 


to Canadian education. 


Curricula, examinations, certification of teachers and 
control, direction and inspection of teachers and schools, 
are powers most jealously and zealously retained by the 
governments. Thus the teacher, so to speak, must obviously 
be a loud speaker for authority, not free by any means to 
interpret his job in his own professional way. These highly 
centralized systems of education are full of potential menace 
to democracies: as previously implied they can easily be 
transformed overnight into agencies for dominant political 
regimes to barricade themselves for generations. Surely 
the examples of Russia or Italy furnish proof sufficient of 
the validity of this contention. 


HE most truly national systems of education actually in 
existence have developed where very little intimate cen- 
tralized control whatsoever is exercised, where local edu- 
cation authorities are vested with a large measure of 
autonomy. The government seldom intervenes and leaves 
the details of the system to be developed locally. It serves 
as a kind of “big brother” to the local authorities, supplying 
them with inspiration and advice, spurring on the backward, 
unprogressive boards and, sometimes restraining those too 
eager. But here is the key—the prospect of withhholding 
the substantial government grants in case the local body is 
impervious to government representations, ensures that the 
ultimate control and responsibility really rests with the gov- 
ernment. It is fairly obvious therefore that by and through 
this plan, through co-operation, action and interaction as 
between local and central authority, the government depart- 
ment at all times has its pulse on public opinion on matters 
educational in each and every corner of the country—much 
more so than can be the case where public opinion can be 
expressed only through the personnel of a central adminis- 
trative machine. Experimentation is carried on as a result 
of local initiative to an extent which is impracticable where 
minute centralized direction and supervision _ prevail. 
And so change in the system is an outgrowth from the 
people; it takes form from the ground up rather than being 
imposed from above. The teachers are more free; the 
challenge is constantly before them to assist in planning the 
structure of the local system as distinct from the mere art 
of teaching the prescribed courses of the curriculum under 
direction of government officials. . Thus we have here, 
possibly, the best outgrowth of a national system. 


HERE is particular need today for all educationists to con- 
solidate forces to offset in some degree at least, influ- 
ences and interests at work more concerned with aims and 
objects outside the educational field. The obligation rests 
upon the teachers particularly to educate the public to the 
necessity of casting aside the impediments and leave the 
field open for genuine unity of aim in a nation-wide way. 
Teachers must be the salesmen for true education. We have 
today (and probably always will have) nine different educa- 
tional systems in Canada, and a polyglot population; 
nine different governments are all grappling with similar 
problems. All problems, we are afraid, are overshadowed 
by the financial exigencies of the time to the exclusion of 
educational idealism. The challenge is to us to see to it that 
Canada shall have a national system of education. This is 
not suggesting that teachers become indoctrinated with be- 
liefs for regurgitation before their charges. That would be 
quite in keeping with fascism, communism, etc.: that is the 
antithesis of what is desirable. What is implied is this— 
members of the teaching profession should live a full life 
as citizens; they should constantly be interchanging opinion 
and participating in free discussion on matters educational, 
just as is the case with medical men with respect to medi- 
cine, surgery, health, sanitation, etc. Teachers must be 
working amongst themselves, amongst the public, to secure 
a measure of self-determination, even to the extent of hav- 
ing a real say in what shall be the content of curricula and 
the methodology in the schools. This can only be possible 
to any significant extent when teaching has been conceded 
professional status; when the members of the profession are 
free in a measure from the incubus of outside examinations 
or tests; when teachers are provided with reasonable security 
of tenure, able to exercise their professional discretion with- 
out fear or favor; when teaching becomes no longer the most 
used stepping-stone to other avocations or professions; and 
when teachers are conceded without any restrictions what- 
soever, the full rights and privileges of citizenship. 


OVERNMENTAL edict is not essential to bring about 

unity of atmosphere, aims and ideals; coercive decrees are 
of the poorest and least enduring. Without any centralization 
whatsoever in the generally accepted interpretation of the 
term, a truly national system of education can become an 
accomplished fact when the teachers in the schools are left 
free to work together in unity of spirit, free from local 
jealousies, animated by a desire to interpret the spirit of 
the nation. More centralization of control is not an essen- 
tial to a more truly national system: under certain circum- 
stances decentralization might assist considerably. Although 
obviously, local school boards are stultified in their efforts to 
provide and maintain an adequate standard of equipment 
and continue operating the schools in any competent up-to- 
date manner unless and until governments are able to bear 
a greater proportion of the cost; on the other hand unity of 
aim and purpose in education is not necessarily resultant 
upon centralized financial support of the system. The 
teaching profession more than any other agency holds the 
key to a national system. 
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THE OLIVER TWIST OF TODAY 

HE plight of the rural teacher is steadily becoming worse. 
This is not said with reference to the thousands of new 
contracts since last June between boards and teachers, 
rammed down the throats of teachers, providing for a lower 
rate of salary. That condition prevailing, in itself, is suffi- 
cient of a set-back, and justice calls for legislative action 
to protect teachers from the “term contract mania,” the 
over-supply of teachers and the practice of selling of jobs 
on the “Dutch auction” principle. But what we have in mind 
more particularly just now, is that in hosts of cases school 
boards seem to have abandoned any desire or intention to 
obey the law and make due provision for meeting payment 
of the teacher’s salary on time. Indeed, they seem just to 
forget that teachers need the wherewithal to exist: that they 
need shelter, food, clothing, books, postage stamps and rail- 
road tickets to carry them home when school closes. Has it 
ever dawned on the consciousness of the callous ones that 
necessities of life require to be purchased and ready cash 
is absolutely essential to the making of purchases? Store- 
keepers cannot extend credit indefinitely to people just be- 
cause they happen to be teachers: they have their own credi- 
tors to meet also. Cases are on record where the credit of 
teachers with families has been cut off entirely. Again, 
hard driven (or hard driving) landladies have gone beyond 
badgering a cash-dry teacher to “cough-up” and have actu- 
ally gone the limit of entering action in the courts, securing 
judgment and thereby aggravating the debt. A sorry spec- 
tacle surely, when the only explanation is that hundreds of 
dollars due to the poor teacher have been withheld for 


months and sometimes years. 
* ok * * 


E have listened to people in authority, evidently anxious 
to defend their party, their government or department, 
setting forth statistics to prove a remarkable achievement— 
the long average time for the operation of schools during 
What chloroform! 
achievement of the administration! Such people should be 


the depression. As if this were an 
hanging their heads in shame rather than tilting the chin and 
elevating the boastful chest. If credit be due to anybody 
for this happy condition for the boys and girls, it is due 
to the rural teacher. We make the claim without any fear 
of effective refutation—the schools of Alberta in the rural 
areas have been continued in operation during the past few 
years principally by and through the imposition on the 
teachers of sweat-shop wages and the non-payment of these 
meagre wages to them. Furthermore, school boards for 
whom there can be no excuse have been permitted to “get 
away with it.” How long is this state of affairs to continue? 
It is all very well to talk about the inability these days of 
ratepayers to meet the tax bill, but it is the opinion of 
many people well informed in this regard, this sentiment is 
considerably overdone—Although it must be admitted re- 
gretfully that this condition can not be disputed in a number 
of cases. One can not but feel inclined to be cynical when 
visiting a school owing thousands of dollars to its teachers 
—the truth is cast into one’s eye that a teacher, obviously 
unable to replace her out-of-fashion, threadbare garments 


is but a neglected Cinderella compared to her comfortably- 
fed, smartly dressed students, the children of the delinquent 
taxpayers. 
* « * * 

HAT is the explanation of this pyramiding of the salary 

debt owing to the teachers of the Province? One ex- 
planation there is, amongst others—school boards are be- 
coming more and more disposed to shirk financial obliga- 
tions to those they employ and leave the teachers to get 
what they can from the Government. It does not seem 
particularly to trouble many of them that the Grant cheque 
can only cover a portion of the teacher’s salary. Besides 
they know also (what the teacher often discovers after- 
wards) that the Grant cheque is already hypothecated 
in part, sometimes in major part, to cover their indebtedness 
to one or more teachers serving previously in the school. So 
the teacher starts work and feels that if only the Grants 
come in she may be able to “get by” some way. But sooner 
or later the denouement arrives: the Grant cheque does not 
come, or if and when it is received it is late and it is much 
smaller in amount than was expected. 


As school boards have become more and more tardy in 
paying the teacher’s salary, Government Grant cheques have 
followed suit correspondingly. Enquiry is being made into 
the matter of delayed payment of Government Grants, and 
we know sufficient now to make the following statements: 


(1) The staff of the Department of Education is not to 
blame; neither is the present Government. 


(2) Intentionally or otherwise, a policy of laissez-fuire 
with respect to payment of Grants has been permitted to 
develop during recent years, until approximately $400,000 
in unpaid vouchers were outstanding this midsummer. 


(3) The present Government is doing its level best to 
procure the wherewithal to meet the school grants due and 
payable before they assumed office. But more than this we 
can not divulge at present. 

* * * ok 

E are convinced that if the people of the Province really 

understood the humiliating and degrading plight of so 
many of their teachers, they would enthusiastically urge the 
immediate meeting of the unpaid salaries of teachers, even 
if it involved another special appeal to Ottawa for funds. 
These school grants, so long delayed are just as significant 
to unpaid teachers (perhaps more so) than would be “No 
pay this pay day, next pay-day and the next...” to the dir- 
ect employees of the Provincial Government. We believe that 
having regard to the necessitous circumstances, no dominion 
government would cast an icy stare on a proposal for 
granting credit to pay salaries earned in the service of the 
state and, particularly, to pay long overdue salary to 
teachers. 


VAN ALLEN & CLEMENT 


Barristers and Solicitors 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alta. 
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What Research Involves 


G. P. KEYS, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(An address delivered to the Ottawa Convention of 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation) 





I have been invited to speak briefly on the subject of 
Educational Research and appreciate the honour of addres- 
sing the executive of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation. I 
feel as a private soldier might if he were summoned to 
express his views before the officers of the General Staff of 
the army. I am very doubtful of my qualifications and will 
confine myself to a brief resume of some points growing out 
of my experience in research work. 


I have been interested in various investigations and have 
done some experiments in individual instruction plans, and 
intelligence testing, and at present am working on a study 
to attempt to isolate and evaluate some factors that enter 
into the educative process and that determine the extent 
and the rate of the pupils’ progress through the grades. 


The details of these studies would, I believe, be uninter- 
esting owing to the technical detail essential to their ex- 
planation. Hence, with your permission, I will confine my- 
self to some broader aspects of the field of scientific 
educational investigation that have been driven home to me 
by experience, sometimes rather bitter and sometimes plea- 
sant. I recollect filling pages and pages with information 
that cost me time and money and then finding that it was 
valueless. But then the memory comes of some other work 
completed whose conclusion gave a feeling of exhilaration. 
Then, too, my association particularly with the personnel 
of the Bureau of Statistics has been most pleasant, and I wish 
to here acknowledge the kindly sympathy of Mr. MacLean, 
Chief of the Education Branch, and his Assistant Chief, Mr. 
Robbins, for their patient guidance and assistance to an 
amateur in the field. 


Perhaps before this representative body, symbolizing 
the height of the highest profession, the profession entrusted 
with perpetuation of our civilization, it would be well for a 
moment to contemplate the activity known as Research, what 
it is, what it implies, and what it necessitates. 


The central and fundamental idea of research is the dis- 
covery of new truth, which can be stated in the form of a 
generalization. 
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All teachers believe they are members of a profession— 
that their vocation is properly designated as one of the 
learned professions equivalent .in the social scale to the 
legal, medical or priestly professions—and immeasurably 
above them in the matter of service rendered, for teachers 
are the trustees of our racial culture and inheritance. 

But one of the most persistent criticisms levelled at our 
profession, and one of the most difficult to counter, is that 
there is little or no science of education, no great body of 
scientific findings to rely upon; teaching has been and 
largely is today a matter of opinion, of trial and error, of 
personal judgment where one man’s opinion is considered 
as good as another’s. The butcher and the baker may admit 
their ignorance of medicine or law, but they know more 
about running a school than a teacher can ever hope to know. 
Paraphrasing Macaulay, if the:teacher were only as certain 
of one thing about education as the man in the street is 
about all things, how happy he would be. 

The teacher, principal and superintendent are often 
looked upon as theorists, with little if any understanding of 
life as it really is. This stage in the development of educa- 
tion is rapidly passing. The fact that it is passing is due 
largely to the widespread interest in research into educa- 
tional problems of all kinds. Research aims to discover 
truth; it is not satisfied -with a priori reasoning, nor with 
subjective judgments, nor with mere speculation based upon 
insecure and unproved data. 

True progression can only come when ways and means 
of finding facts and measuring results are devised. This is 
especially true of education, because it is so complex and the 
results are so often delayed. Educators have so long merely 
“earried on’ and followed in the footprints of those that 
have gone before, that they take it for granted that the 
procedures and objectives hallowed by tradition are suffi- 
cient and efficient, when they really are very much in the 
dark about what is going on, and have no adequate means of 
knowing what the results are. 

This attitude of mind that relies upon tradition and 
authority, has served to delay the scientific search for truth 
in education. While scientific research in education has not 
progressed very far, at least two things have been accom- 
plished. 

1. The importance of the discovery of truth has been 

demonstrated. 

2. The methods of finding the truth have been partially 

developed. 

The result of this progress is that we can say with some 
confidence that the requirements of a profession have been 
met by the teaching body. A foundation has been laid which 
it is essential to continue to build upon if our profession is 
to maintain not only its prestige and its dignity but also its 
unique service in the preservation and perpetuation of our 
culture. 

Who is to undertake this ‘work of research? In the past 
educational research, in common with other forms of truth 
finding, has been confined largely to the laboratory. The 
work of Spearman, Binet, Thorndike, Ebbinghous, McDou- 
gall, Koehler, Pavlow, come to mind. In the psychological 
laboratory it has been found, for example, that the method 
of memorizing a selection as a whole is more economical 
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than the old one of learning it in parts...The expert comes 
to the school and obtains certain facts about attendance, 
costs, methods of instruction, teachers, etc. He takes these 
to his workroom laboratory, analyses them, and makes his 
recommendations for-improvement. This will always remain 
a very important part of the machinery of research in edu- 
cation. Certain problems can best be investigated in a place 
apart where.conditions are absolutely controlled. Every 
school system in Canada has access to such agencies. In On- 
tario we have the Bureau of Educational Research at the On- 
tario College of Education.. For Canada we have the Educa- 
tion Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under the 
guidance of Mr,.M. C. MacLean, whose monograph “Some 
Problems in Education, Including the Problem of the Bright 
Child” should be studied by all teachers. 


But helpful and indispensable as laboratory research is, 
by its very isolation it cannot carry on certain types of in- 
vestigation, nor reach valid. conclusions regarding all kinds 
of school-room practices. Of necessity these laboratory ex- 
periments are usually performed on selected groups, often 
of adults, and use material. unlike that employed in the 
class-room. Data taken away from the school by the expert 
are analysed out of relation to actual conditions in the class- 
room. Much research can be carried on. only in the class- 
room where the process of education.is actually taking place, 
where conditions are. normal, and where all the agencies 
concerned are functioning as they usually do. 


The teacher and the principal then become very import- 
ant factors in educational research. They must as time goes 
on assume large responsibility along these lines for the good 
of the profession, and for service to society. The need is 
urgent, and the Canadian Teachers’ Federation have done 
well in recognizing it. - : 

But there are certain obstacles in the way of research by 
teacher anl principal which, owing to their great importance, 
will be discussed later after a brief view of the conditions 
essential to scientific research, the types of research, and the 
qualifications necessary for the research worker. 


What is research? Not only a sear¢h for truth, but a 
purposeful, systematic search for truth. The difference be- 
tween looking for truth and research may be crudely illus- 
trated by the different methods employed in searching for a 
lost article of any kind. Some persons look here, there and 
everywhere with no system and no purpose except to find the 
thing lost. They go upstairs and down looking in the first 
places that come in their heads, then downstairs then up- 
stairs again, often looking over and over in the same places. 
There is no system, they just keep on till they find it by 
chance. Other people’ confrorited' with the same problem 
consider the ‘situation carefully; they try to find a clue; if 
: they cannot; they adopt a. systematic plan, thoroughly 
searching one room before going to the next. 

Turning to the field’ of Education it may be said, quoting 
from “Reporting Educational Research” by W. S. Monroe 
and N. B. Field: “The. ultimate purpose of all educational 
research is the discovery of*proeedures, rules and principles 
relating to the various aspects of education. Critical, reflec- 
tive thinking is required, in which discovered facts and 
principles may be used, as well as original data. Thus the 
answering of any’ question about education by means of 
critical, reflective thinking, based upon the best data ob- 
tainable, may properly be called educational research.” 

In general the steps in research are the same as those 
in any process of reasoning, viz.: 

1. The formulation of the problem. 

2. The assembly of relevant data. 

8. The critical analysis of the data. 


4. The development of an hypothesis or possible solution. 

5. Testing the validity of the solution, or verification. 

Research is a method of procedure. The difference be- 
tween research and any other method of search for truth 
is found in the care taken at each step of the process. It is 
sustained, systematic problem solving. 

Regarding the first step, formulation of the problem, it 
should be a problem of worthwhile proportions before being 
undertaken by a responsible body such as a teachers’ feder- 
ation. The frivolous, the futile, should be excluded and 
problems that have the taint of immediate and ulterior 
motives should be excluded. I do not believe that it would 
be to the best interests of a teaching body to dignify an in- 
vestigation into salaries, with the term research. The 
formulation of problems of research requires expert guid- 
ance, 

Regarding the second step, the assembly of data, the 

data must be subjected to rigorous criticism and analysis to 
discover whether they are accurate, whether they are the 
best obtainable, and whether they are relevant to the prob- 
lem under consideration. Very definite methods have been 
formulated for determining the accuracy and validity of 
data. 
After the data are assembled they are analysed with 
extreme care in order to find their bearing on the problem. 
This analysis is coming more and more to demand facility 
in statistical representation and interpretation. It is almost 
a hopeless and futile task to try to analyse data without 
statistical procedure. It is interesting at this point to show 
the reason for this. G. M. Ruch of Columbia University 
states— 

“It is important that we recognize that there must always 
be certain differences between research methods in the 
physical and in the organic sciences. The advent of proto- 
plasm introduced a phenomenon hitherto unknown in the 
organic molecule, viz., variability. The final laws of the 
organic and social sciences will therefore be characterized 
by trends, best represented by statistical averages, correla- 
tions, etc.” 

Educational research deals with organic phenomena al- 
most exclusively; moreover it deals with the most complex 
of organic phenomena. It is not surprising that educational 
research is rarely exact. The properties of the normal curve 
of distribution, the standard deviation, the correlation ra- 
tion, the probable error, these and other elementary statis- 
tical devices are essentials for the organization of the data 
of the social and organic data. 

The third step is the formation of an hypothesis or tenta- 
tive conclusion. This involves freeing the mind from preju- 
dice, so that, unaffected by tradition or personal bias, the 
tentative conclusion may be the result of the data obtained. 
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The habit of suspending judgment until all evidence is in 
must be formed. Jumping at conclusions from inadequate 
grounds is not tolerated. 

Nor is the research worker content with the mere state- 
ment of the tentative conclusion. Wherever possible he 
attempts to find whether his hypothesis is correct by the 
process of validation, of trying it out in as many situations 
as possible to see whether it’ works. It should be followed 
up with other groups of students in other years, in a variety 
of schools and with a variety of methods. Even then a true 
scientist usually considers the conclusion as tentative, as 
merely a working hypothesis that will be used until a better 
is found. 

As the types of research are not so important for the 
present discussion they will be mentioned only briefly. 

1. The Philosophical type. Often no objective data are 
used, and no practical application of the conclusions is at- 
tempted. Not likely to be within the interest or capacity of 
teachers. 

2. The Historical type. This requires great care in the 
selection, verification and interpretation of historical data 
from original sources. 

3. The Experimental type. Usually a control and experi- 
mental group are subjected to the same conditions and 
equivalence in all but the factor to be measured is secured. 

Now I do not wish to say that the idea of research should 
be abandoned by this Federation. It is a masterly and a 
noble idea for the profession to enunciate and it should be 
followed through till worthwhile results are obtained in the 
realm of pure truth; till our daily task may be guided by 
reason, the end of our activities known in advance and our 
authority for procedure be transferred from the dead hand 
of the past to the findings of the research workers. 

Who but the great body, our profession, can best wage 
the war for truth in teaching? We know the virtues and 
the faults; we know wherein the weakness lies in the ac- 
cepted system; we know where often we are training a new 
generation susceptible to propaganda, devoid of initiative, 
inclined to opportunism, imbued with the futility of all 
except sensual gratification, ignorant of true values, Yes, 
the field of research is wide and we know where the weak 
points are. 

Who but the teachers should undertake this task, a body 
composed of some of the nation’s most able men and women, 
men and women actuated by altruistic motives and with a 
genuine desire to pass on the best of our civilization and 
modify its deficiencies that life in the future may be better 
than in the past? 

This task is the task of the teachers. With the organ- 
ized might of the Federation behind it I believe it can be 
done. But Rome was not built in a day. Caution and 
planning and foresight are essential lest rash procedures 
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be undertaken, whose only, ultimate end can be failure, hu- 
miliation and discouragement. 

And if anything worthy of the dignity and the prestige 
of our organization is to be accomplished it will involve the 
expenditure of time and effort and money—make no mistake 
about that—they are the price you must pay. If you haven’t 
got them or can’t get them to spend, the thing you will get 
will not be worth having when you get it. Futility and dis- 
appointment will be the result. 


In conclusion let me summarize these thoughts in the 
form of a few corollaries and recommendations. 

(1) A program of research under the auspices of an 
association with the prestige to maintain that the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation has, should adopt the highest attitude 
of pure research for the sake of truth in the formulation of 
its purposes and the enunciation of its policies. It should 
exclude any line of procedure that savours of any ulterior 
motive such as thinly veiled propaganda or a disguised cam- 
paign for mercenary ends. Elevation of status and financial 
reward will follow as a concomitant, not as an end in itself. 

(2) Such a program necessitates guidance by an expert. 
As to the means of procuring the services of this expert, I 
have no suggestions to offer. By expert I mean a man of 
high calibre adequately trained and familiar with research 
procedure and of vision wide enough to formulate research 
policies in their larger aspects. This of course means a 
high salaried man. In my opinion a part time worker, or a 
volunteer committee of lay teachers is entirely inadequate. 
In addition to the appropriation for salary for an expert, 
expenses of offices, clerical help and collection of data would 
have to be provided for, running into thousands of dollars. 
Now I don’t know to what extent the Education Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics would collaborate, but I 
do know that no more competent man could be found to 
advise, to guide than Mr. M. C. McLean. But as I say, I 
don’t know to what extent the duties of the Chief or his 
Assistant, Mr. J. E. Robbins, would permit them to assist 
the Federation. 


(3) It seems to me that the gathering of data must be 
the major field of operation for the body of the Federation. 
This is the fundamental activity of all research. Guidance 
in the collection of data, working over by statistical treat- 
ment and interpretation of results, must be left to the expert. 
Whether this expert be a full time employee of the Feder- 
ation or whether the Education Branch of the Dominion 
Government could see fit to collaborate with the Teachers’ 
Federation is a matter for further thought. But the point 
is that the direction, procedure and interpretation of any 
research must be in the hands of an expert. 


I believe that the benefits of a program of research con- 
ducted along lines that would produce valid findings would 
elevate the dignity of our profession, increase its usefulness 
and its service. It would increase the interest of the teacher 
in his individual task, give him a basis of scientific activity 
instead of the routine sanctioned by custom. 

(4) Go slow. Don’t attempt too ambitious a program. 
Get expert advice. Confine the topics strictly to the narrow 
field of educational methods. Don’t expect too much from 
the individual teacher in the way of enthusiasm when you 
ask for help in gathering data, and don’t expect too much 
in the way of accuracy of reports from teachers. I know 
from my experience of studying teachers’ records of 4,000 
pupils, 1,000 or 25% had to be discarded owing to incom- 
plete or obviously inaccurate records. 

Lastly, remember that anything worthwhile has to be 
paid for. If you are going to attempt research be prepared 
to pay the price in time, labour'and money. 
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Two More Teacher-Members in the New Legislature 





A. V. BOURCIER, M.L.A., 
Lac Ste. Anne 





Of Interest to Teachers 


by Clericus 


For many schools there will be a shortened school year 
for 1935-6. Taking no chances on the epidemic of polio- 
myelitis, school boards in many parts of the province 
delayed the opening of school in some cases as late as to 
the end of September. There has been some talk as to 
whether the content of the year’s work, particularly for 
high schools, may not be correspondingly reduced by the 
Department of Education. 

a * * * 

This year a new Course of Studies for Rural Schools 
is being experimented with. For a long time the useless- 
ness and impracticability of trying to follow in rural schools 
a curriculum devised for graded schools has been realized, 
but it seems that this year work is under way to produce 
a curriculum suitable for the conditions existing in un- 
graded schools. After a course of instruction last summer 
at the Summer School held in Edmonton, certain teachers 
from each inspectorate have gone back to their schools 
trying to put into practice basic principles which were 
established as being essential. It is the first time in Alberta 
that a real attempt has been made to look facts in the face 
in the mater of rural education, and the officials of the 
Department of Education are to be congratulated on their 
forward step. The best of luck to the experimenters! 

* * ok * 

Said the chemistry teacher to his class: ““What can you 
tell me about nitrates?” ‘Well,’’ answered one student 
helpfully, ‘they are cheaper than day-rates.” 


* * * * 

Although the schools of Edmonton did not open until 
Sept. 30th, the teachers were kept busy part of the time 
attending a series of sessions held in the Normal School. 
Among the speakers were Dr. D. J. Dickie, Dr. H. E. Smith, 
and Dr. H. C. Newland, who spoke on appropriate subjects. 
Many teachers of the Edmonton Public School staff gave 
talks over CKUA, outlining to their students work to be 
taken up extramurally in the various subjects. From let- 


A. J. HOOKE, M.L.A., 
Red Deer 








ters and phone calls received by CKUA, particularly from 
country points, it is evident that these talks were appre- 


ciated. 
* * ok * 


Well, by the time this issue reaches you, you will only 
have a few days left in which to make up your mind as to 
whom to vote for. It will be a relief to many of us to have 
the air free of a lot of political chatter. Personally we 
should much prefer to be really sure as to when we can 
tune in the Honorable Archie and Frank Watanabe. 


co *” * ed 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast.” The three 
Normal schools are off to a late start but with a bumper 
enrollment. After a lapse of two years, the Edmonton 
Normal School has re-opened with an attendance of 150 stu- 
dents. Teacher training is offered only to those with a full 
grade twelve standing this year in Edmonton. Dr. Lord is 
again principal, assisted by Dr. D. J. Dickie, Dr. J. Tuck, 
Mr. Hedley, Mr. Dunlop, and Sergeant Barker. Other in- 
structors are giving part time tuition by arrangement with 
the Edmonton Public School Board. When it is also re- 
membered that the students and staff of Garneau High 
School are also domiciled in the Edmonton Normal School, 
as well as a practice school of eight rooms, it can readily 
be understood that they have ‘a full house.” 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 
FOR COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND BOOKKEEPING PROCEDURE: 
by C. E. Walker, Assoc. Prof. of Commerce, Queen’s University. 
In this text teacher and student enjoy the benefit of the 
author’s practical experience in bookkeeping and accounting. 
Professor Walker has prepared his text on the basis of to- 
day’s requirements, with which he is thoroughly familiar as 
a chartered and practicing accountant. 
“Accounting Principles and Bookkeeping Procedure” is based 
on a systematic understanding of teaching problems because 
the author is a teacher and bas taugtt accounting and book- 
keeping in every type of school where bookkeeping is inc!uded 
in the curriculum. 
Introductory and Advanced Courses, published in two volumes 
with binders and supplies. 


THE ENGLISH OF BUSINESS, Complete: by Hubert A. Hagar, 
Lillian Grissom Wilson, E. Lillian Hutchinson and Clyde I. Blanchard. 


New in every way—an easier teaching plan—a novel series of 
informative supplementary exercises—a new exercise pad—an 
original and different treatment of business letter-writing. 


KIMBALL CONTEST COPY: by J. N. Kimball. 
A reprint of eight of Mr. Kimball’s popular tests. All tests 


strcke-counted. Designed for typewriting speed tests. 
eeee 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


57 Bloor St. West Toronto 
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“CELLOPHANE” . . . a new interest for your class 


Your pupils are vitally interested in the world they live in. Daily they see sparkling, trans- 
parent “CELLOPHANE” on groceries, candies, toys and a host of other products and wonder 


what it is—how it is made. 


You can satisfy their curiosity and at the same time inaugurate a stimulating and benefi- 
cial new classroom study. The coupon below will bring to you an illustrated booklet and col- 
oured wall chart depicting graphically the history, manufacturing processes, uses and other 
facts about this amazing product of our Canadian Forests. 


CELL Canadian Industries Limited, 


“Cellophane” Division, Box 1260, Montreal; Que. 


“Cellophane” is the registered trade mark of 


MAIL THIS COU PON 1 


I am interested in “‘Cellophane”’ as a study series for my school children. 


the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., for cellu- [_] Please send me your book “Answering Questions About ‘Cellophane’,” 


lose film, manufactured in Canada, under 
contract, by Canadian Industries Limited. 


together with wall chart and samples of “Cellophane”, 


[] Please put me on the list to receive your magazine “The C-I-L Oval”. 


CANADIAN | 
INDUSTRIES | Name 
LIMITED | School 


“CELLOPHANE” DIVISION | Address 





(Mark x in one or both squares.) 


(Please PRINT name and address clearly.) 
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Doral News 


CZAR 

An organization meeting of the Czar local of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association was held at the home of Mr. R. 
Mitchell on Saturday Sept. 21 at eight o’clock. Officers 
elected for the year are: President, Miss H. Beedon; Vice 
President, Mr. S. Sorenson; Secretary, Mr. R. Mitchell; 
Press Reporter, Miss L, Beckman. 

THORHILD 

On Saturday, September 4th, the teachers of Thorhild 
and surrounding districts met in the Thorhild school to re- 
organize the local branch of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The following officers were elected: President, Mr. A. 
Macumber of Egremont; Vice President, Mr. W. Wynny- 
chuk of Hill Point; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Odynski 
of Tudor. A. vote of thanks was tendered to the retiring 
executive, 

It was decided to make arrangements for a banquet and 
dance to be held at Thorhild on October 12th. The banquet 
is to be preceded by addresses on educational topics by Mr. 
Barnett and other speakers. Members of this local are look- 
ing forward to a pleasant and profitable time. 

HARDISTY 

The annual meeting was held on September 21. The 
officers for the year are: Pres., Mr. Albert Oke; Vice. Pres., 
Miss Bessie Brondgeest; Sec.- Treas., Miss Lillian Burpee; 
District Representative, Mr. C. J. Gillespie; Press Reporter, 
Mr. H. W. Burpee. 

The next meeting will take the form of a tea. The 
teachers were very kindly invited to the home of Miss 
Bessie Brondgeest, of Hardisty. The members hope to see 
all the teachers of the district at the meeting, whether they 
are members or not. They are anxious to meet the non- 
members and show them that the local is a real boost to 
the community. 

LETHBRIDGE 

The teachers of Bowman School entertained the local at 
their first regular meeting on Wednesday, September 11th. 
The Vice President, Miss M. Lange, presided. 

The resignation of the President, Mr. L. Walker, was 
received with regret, and the secretary instructed to con- 
gratulate him upon his promotion to the inspectoral staff. 

Mr. Bruce told of the interest expressed by the public 
in the Curio Booth which the Association arranged in con- 
nection with the celebration of the Golden Jubilee. He 
suggested that the local consider the possibility of estab- 
lishing a museum in the city. 

A number of committees were formed to carry on the 
activities sponsored by the organization: 

The Lethbridge issue of “The A.T.A. Magazine,” Mr. 
Fisher, Miss Landels and Miss Reid. 

Those who are to be in charge of the arrangements for 
the banquet and dance held during the convention are Mr. 
McKillop, Miss Mary Clark, Miss E. Metcalfe and Mr. Segs- 
worth, 

Miss Scott and Mr. Lonsberry were appointed delegates 
to the Convention Committee. 

Our membership entitling us to five representatives on 
the General Council of the District Association, the follow- 
ing were appointed: Miss Watkins, Miss Gray, Miss Lacey, 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Segsworth. 

The local approached the School Board regarding the 
possibility of having a representative of the A.T.A. present 
at meetings of the Board, and we are pleased to report that 
the trustees have acceded to our request. 
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Che C.C.H#. Corner 


Contributed by E. K. Marshall, Winnipeg 





CREDIT BALANCES 

A reading of the daily and weekly papers throughout the 
Dominion convinces one that school boards are on the 
whole in better financial condition than they have been 
for many years. Dozens of municipalities and hundreds of 
school boards are reporting surpluses, in some instances of 
generous proportions. A careful study of a number of these 
strengthens the impression that much of these savings have 
been effected by drastic cuts in services and salaries, partic- 
ularly the salaries of teachers, and of these the rural teach- 
ers have suffered the most. The Calgary School Board 
wound up 1934 with a credit balance of over $5,500. This 
is a good showing but it must not be forgotten that the 
contribution of teachers made this possible. This is true, 
too, of dozens of rural municipalities throughout the West 
in particular. Councils have brought pressure to bear on 
school boards and this has been passed on, as it were, to 
the teachers. No other public service has suffered to the 
same extent, or we might put it, has made a greater con- 
tribution to the rehabilitation of civic finances. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 

Rev. Max Schneider, in a radio broadcast from Regina, 
termed modern edycation as “A long term investment of 
the public with dividends in the form of young men and 
women better equipped to earn their living.” 

Mr. Sheehan told of the usefulness of physical education 
in increasing the child’s power to work and be happy. He 
told of the extended life span of modern times compared 
with that of three or four centuries ago. “The improvement”, 
he said, “is largely due to health education facilities pro- 
vided by the schools.” 


RADIO FOR SCHOOLS 


York, February 13th—York Township Consolidated 
School Board tonight adopted the recommendation of the 
Management Committee to permit the introduction of radio 
programs into the various schools under the supervision of 
the principals and the music supervisors. 

—The Toronto Globe. 


PROVINCIAL SHARE OF SCHOOL COSTS 

Revision of the present system of taxation for school 
purposes so that a larger measure of financial responsibility 
will be assumed by the Province and that a large portion 
of the tax burden at present placed upon real property be 
transferred to other sources, received the unanimous sup- 
port of the rural section delegates to the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Alberta School Trustees’ Association in recent 
session. 

It was further strongly urged upon the Provincial Gov- 
ernment the necessity of setting aside for school purposes 
a substantial portion of revenues derived from mines, petrol- 
eum and other natural resources, as well as a definite per- 
centage of revenue from luxury, amusement, income and 
inheritance taxes. Substantially increased grants to local 
school districts were urged as a result of such funds being 
marked for this purpose. 


SIT AS ALDERMAN 

The Regina Public School Board at: a’ meeting on Feb- 
ruary 5th granted Mr. C. M. Fines, Vice-Principal of the 
Albert School, permission to sit on the City Council. Dr. 
Ritchie, a member of the Board, remarked in closing the 
discussion “I would think as long as a teacher is a rate- 
payer, he has a perfect right to serve on public boards. I 
think they should take an active interest in civic affairs.” 
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Correspondence 





GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
Department of Education 
Edmonton, Alberta, July 17, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Barnett, 

The Department of Education is in receipt of a letter 
from the High Commissioner for Canada, conveying the in- 
formation that, “at a meeting of the scholars of the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the City of London, which assembled 
in the Guildhall on May 24th last, for the celebration of 
Empire Day, a resolution was unanimously passed convey- 
ing to the children of the Empire overseas a message of 
cordiality, love and good-will.” 

If you could find space in “The A.T.A. Magazine” to call 
attention of the teachers of the province to this message, I 
think this would be the best method of publicising the 
schools. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. FRED McNALLY, 
Deputy Minister. 
eeee 
May 25, 1935. 


Dear Editor,— 

There is constant discussion on the question of the rela- 
tionship of machinery to unemployment. 

Some claim that new machinery increases the amount 
of unemployment, others that it actually increases the 
amount of employment. 

I have recently published a pamphlet on this question. 
I will be glad to send a copy free to any of your readers 
who may be interested. 

Yours very truly, 
R. J. DEACHMAN, 
P.O. Box 821, Ottawa, Ont. 


Editor A. T. A., 

Edmonton. 
Dear Sir: 

May I offer the following in relation to Resolution No. 
35 in Feb. issue: “Education For What?”, “Education at 
the Cross Roads”, “Education for Living”, especially “Edu- 
cation must cease telling us how to make a living and begin 
to teach us how to live’, and “Educational facilities must 
not exist apart from the life they were meant to express and 
serve.” 

I think during the elementary school years the following 
ideals and their application should be taught and as much 
character development as possible encouraged in the child. 

Know thyself. How does our system of education train 
our children to fulfil this law? How does our system of 
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education develop self control and self mastery? How does 
it definitely develop character? 

Has our educational system by neglect of teaching these 
laws been partially responsible for the chaos of today? 

Should not the development of these qualities of char- 
acter be the main aim in education? 

Should not the home be the keynote of our civilization, 
and should not all elementary school work be directly re- 
lated to the study of the best possible of homes? By doing 
this we will lead our youth along a definite, natural path 
and give them during the formative years of their lives a 
training in the essentials of life for all citizens, as we all 
have homes, though the business experiences of life are many 
and varied. 

Let us teach Health—tThe responsibility for the develop- 
ment of a healthy body. Why? For the purpose of full 
citizenship in the home, school, community and as a citizen 
of the earth, so each one in his own way may make a definite 
coutribution to the betterment of mankind. 

Health Laws—How the breaking of these laws carries 
its own punishment. 

Nutrition—Foods, their composition and classification 
according to acid or alkaline. The chemical changes of food 
according to digestion. The nutritional changes in food 
values according to temperature changes. 

r Teach floor plans, elementary carpentry, making of 
a shelves, tool boxes, etc. 

Teach the application of pulleys, levers, simple electri- 
pad in phones, radios and lighting systems; elementary 
knowledge of gas engines in autos and washing machines. 

Teach color and sound in art and music. Relate these 
definitely to nature; color of the sky, earth and the native 

eauties of scenery; songs of wind, water, etc. 

Teach how furniture, footwear and clothing are manu- 
fAAactured. Teach their use and proper maintenance. 

Teach all children in elementary schools the proper use 
and care of wearing apparel. 

Require all pupils to pass an examination on the making 
of a sampler of various types of fasteners; repair a tear; 


muscles of the hands in accuracy, a very necessary thing in 
is age of machinery. 

Give a thorough training in the use of proper English in 
meeting the following situations: Congratulation—winning 
a game; an unexpected benefit; success in business. Con- 
dolence—loss of a game; of a friend through misunder- 
standing; of a relative through death. 

I contend we have failed to pass on the torch to youth 
with the benefit of our experiences, and I would like to see 
an improvement take place in our elementary education. 


| mend a stocking. This is for the purpose of training the 
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MISS M. B. MOORE, M.A. 





Canada 

The Prime Minister of Alberta received a Federal loan 
of $2,500,000. This was the beginning of other provincial 
loans, the total reaching $12,250,500. Mr. Aberhart, after 
receiving this loan, announced his intention of visiting 
Father Coughlin, of Detroit, and Henry Ford. When asked 
to define Social Credit, the Alberta leader defined it as 
taking what is produced, increasing it scientifically and dis- 
tributing it to all. The Province will deposit security in 
banks, and banks acting in accordance with instructions 
will credit each citizen with $25.00 monthly, the credit 
being the same as cash. 

* * * * 


Premier Bennett in his campaign speeches strongly rec- 
commends hard work and thrift as our way out of the 
depression, no mad schemes of so-called economists. His 
rallying cry is ‘““Vote Conservative’, while that of the Lib- 
eral leader is “King or Chaos.” 

* * * * 


Rev. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, is making a 
seven week United States-Canada tour on behalf of Social 
Credit in America. 

* ok * ca 
Greece 

A plebiscite is to be held Oct. 27 in Greece on a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. There have been rumors that the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent might aspire to that position, but 
George V has made his attitude evident by his entertainment 
at Balmoral in Scotland of the former King Georgios II. 
Premier Tsaldaris of Greece has taken the hint and with the 
help of General Kondylis, the restoration may be taken as 
an accomplished fact. 

e's “Ss 
Poland 

Trieste’s shipyards manned by Fascists have just turned 
out for Poland the ship Pilsudski and have delivered it at 
Gdynia. The Poles paid for it with 600,000 tons of Polish 


coal. This ship is to the Poles what the “Bremen” is to the - 


Germans, or the “Normandie” is to France. She is making 
her maiden voyage to Manhattan, and will provide for 
United States citizens an 8% day trip to Poland. 
+ & 2 9 

Bolivia and Paraguay 

Usually generals make war and diplomats peace, but this 
truism was rudely shaken last week when Paraguay’s Gen- 
eral Estigarribia and Bolivia’s General Penaranda ordered 
the diplomats of the two countries to go home while they 
themselves set the terms of. peace, and it is expected that 
if the terms laid down by these autocrats are not accepted 
by the two countries willingly, they may be forced upon 
them. The Gran Chaco Gapate 1 seems to be coming to an 
end. 
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Mexico 

When the Chamber of Deputies in Mexico, in their desire 
to stop useless expenditure of public money, voted down a 
$1400 bonus to members of Congress, shots came from door- 
ways and galleries, and two deputies died of wounds received 
while two others survived. The deputies in majority were 
not cowed, and the very next day seventeen deputies sus- 
pected of alliance with the shooters were voted out of Con- 
gress, while nineteen new deputies were voted to replace 
the seventeen expelled and the two slain. 

* * * * 


There are rumors, too, of seven separate rebel armies in 
the mountains in the north, preparing to overthrow Governor 
Ramos, a strong Calles adherent. 

* * * * 


The University of Mexico, oldest university in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has voted to discontinue classes for lack 
of funds. Radical students are demanding federal funds 
instead of present endowments, and the inclusion of liberals 
on the University Council. 

* * * * 


Geneva 

Sir Samuel Hoare was the striking figure at Geneva 
recently. 

Dr. Edward Benes is the choice of the Assembly this year. 
He is considered “‘Europe’s smartest little statesman,” and 
is a secret supporter of Mussolini. This is quite evident 
from two or three of his actions. First he secured the defeat 
of Litvinoff as one of the Vice Presidents, then the post- 
ponement for two years of two agenda items distasteful to 
Il Duce—the first urged prohibition of the sale of war sup- 
plies and raw materials to a belligerent, and the second pro- 
posed to amend the League Covenant which sanctions war 
under certain conditions so as to make it square with the 
Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact outlawing war as an instrument 
of national policy. 

* * * * 

Sir Samuel Hoare, newly appointed Foreign Minister 
for Great Britain, spoke for the increase of armaments 
everywhere, emphasized England’s support of sanctions and 
necessity of collective responsibility and for collective re- 
sistance for and to all acts of unprovoked aggression. He 
hinted at the possibility of economic war and a veiled threat 
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came when he spoke of England’s adherence to the League 
only so long as the League remained an effective body. He 
ended by saying a settlement of the Italian-Ethiopian dispute 
must be sought that will do justice alike to Ethiopia’s na- 
tional rights and Italy’s claims for expansion. 

A settlement in draft form was being worked on by the 
League committee of five, which recommended that Italy 
receive the sort of control over Ethiopia now held by Britain 
over the kingdom of Irak. Italy answered by a counter 
suggestion that a belt of territory from Eritrea on north to 
Italian Somaliland on south over the rich plateau land west 
of Addis Ababa be given her, that Ethiopia be totally dis- 
armed and Italian command of remaining Ethiopian forces 
be permitted. They promised a seaport under effective Ital- 
ian control, however, would be given to Ethiopia. Ethiopia 
and Britain naturally rejected this counter-proposal, and so 
the matter stands. 


Turkey 

Turkey desires a revision of the Treaty of Lausanne, so 
that she will be able to fortify the Dardanelles and Western 
Thrace. Her sympathizers are Russia, Greece, Rumania, and 
possibly Yugoslavia. Great Britain, France and Italy do not 
want to start treaty revising, not knowing where it may end, 
and the powers outside who are interested in the Black Sea 
want the straits open in time of war. Turkey’s only safety, 
from an international standpoint, is to be able to fortify 
these straits, and if necessary to close them in time of war. 
They could be closed easily by mines. Roads are being built 
for easy transportation of artillery, which would prevent 
mine sweepers from operationg. She is planning submarine 
and sea plane bases, for she is devoting her energies to 
acquiring a stronger air force. 
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Arabia 

The Gulf of Akaba is on the easter side of Sinai Penin- 
sula. Some tribes revolted against King Saud of Arabia, so 
England took control in 1932 of Akaba, and is developing 
an air, naval and submarine base there. If the Suez Canal 
were blocked in war time, England, by means of the Haifa 
port on the Mediterranean and Akaba would have a new 
route to India from Europe. King Ibn Saud showed his 
awareness of what is transpiring by his detention of Joseph 
Austen Chamberlain, son of Sir Austen, who with seven 
companions, all belonging to the Transjordan Frontier 
Force, crossed the Saudi-Arabian border near Akaba. The 
party were released after a few days, when it was explained 
that the transgression was unintentional and that the mem- 
bers had lost their way, but the incident makes evident the 
growing irritation of King Ibn Saud at England’s orperations 
in this area and his desire to maintain his claim to owner- 
ship. 


Germany 

The German Reichstag assembled for a special session 
at Nuremberg on Sept. 15, with General Hermann Wilhelm 
Goring as President. At the beginning of the session, the 
deputies voted that all rules of procedure be waived and 
placed themselves under the leadership principle, This meant 
that all Hitler’s measures were approved in advance. 

Herr Hitler scored the League of Nations, saying that 
the giving of Meme] to Lithuania was legalized robbery, but 
said for the present he would not try to seize it. His love of 
peace was uppermost. 

Next Goring read out three new laws. (1) The first 
adopted the Swastika as Germany’s sole flag, since it is the 
anti-Jewish symbol of the world. (2) The second divides all 
Germans into “citizens” with such rights as suffrage, and 
“members” whose rights are not defined. Naturally Jews 
are “members”, and if German citizens become communists 
or have intercourse with Jews, they will be degraded to this 
class. (3) The third decree is to protect German Blood and 
Honor. Jews may not fly German flags, may not marry out- 
side their own race, may have no sexual intercourse across 
the race line and may not employ a German female servant 
less than 45 years old. 

* 1 * o* 
Science 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
meeting at Norwich were amused at Dr. E. W. MacBride’s 
refusal the other day to bow to Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection or the survival of the fittest. This theory claims 
that plants and animals best fitted for conditions in which 
they are placed survive, propagate and spread, while the less 
fitted die out and disappear. The classic experiment to prove 
this theory is to snip off the tails of generation after gener- 
ation of new-born mice and to show that the short tail is 
never inherited. 

Dr. MacBride, long time Professor of Zoology at Lon- 
don’s Imperial College of Science, follows Lamarck, who 
claims that acquired habits can be inherited, and Dr. Mac- 
Bride proves this by the stick-insect. This creature feeds 
exclusively on privet, but on the verge of starvation will eat 
ivy. Dr, MacBride starved a number of insects until they 
ate ivy, then tested succeeding generations. Of the parents 
only 10% would eat ivy in the first two days, but 80% of 
the offspring ate it in the same period, although they were 
isolated from birth and hence removed from possible par- 
ental suggestion. So Dr. MacBride says, “If a parent ac- 
quired a habit after long and painful trials, his child will 
acquire the habit, not at birth but after fewer trials. If that 
is true, the whole problem of evolution is solved.” 
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Che Hadow Scheme at Work in English Schools 


Ruth Cherry 





P 1926 there was published by His Majesty’s Stationery 

Office, in London, England, a report on “The Education 
of the Adolescent”, the results of the findings of a com- 
mittee of which Sir W. H. Hadow, C.B.E., was Chairman, 
and in 1932 the more progressive education councils of 
England had begun to act upon its recommendations and 
re-plan their school systems. 


For reasons of economy, the reform was progressing 
slowly but there was sufficient evidence to show how revo- 
lutionary would be the effects on elementary education. 


Under this “Hadow” scheme, infants’ schools, as such, 
cease to be and children of the ages of five years to eleven 
years are taught in co-educational schools, now termed 
Junior Schools. At the age of eleven pupils may sit for the 
Scholarship Examination, They have three trials which are 
an elimination test. If the first two are passed successfully 
they come before a board for-a final, oral test. If awarded 
a scholarship these children enter a secondary school, where 
their education (and in needy cases, their maintenance) is 
provided for until at the age of 17 they are ready to take 
Matriculation or “Leaving School Certificate’’, either of which 
is an entrance examination to College or University. The 
latter examination carries with it grants of £80 per annum, 
if the standard reached is sufficiently high. 


The children who are left in the Junior School and are 
now “eleven plus” are all drafted, regardless of standing, 
to Senior Boys’ or Senior Girls’ schools, and it is in these 
schools that the Hadow system is effecting such significant 
changes. In 1932, many of the headmasters and headmis- 
tresses were still struggling with curricula, many of them 
clinging to the old academic subjects as taught in secondary 
schools, while others were adapting theirs to the specific 
needs of the children in their particular district, recognizing 
that the spur of examinations removed, subjects could be 
approached from a broader, more cultural and stimulating 
angle. In these schools there were many interesting experi- 
ments in progress. In most the idea of “class” rooms had 
been given up and rooms were arranged according to sub- 
jects. The new school rooms are equipped with movable 
tables and chairs with fixed lockers round the walls. At 
any time the room could be re-arranged for demonstration 
and recreational purposes. In one school the member of the 
staff responsible for Geography had planned her three years’ 
syllabus under “Trade Routes of the World” beginning with 
the earliest peoples and correlating it with History and to 
a lesser degree with Literature. Copious material had al- 
ready been collected for illustration purposes. A senior 
girls’ school in London was studying for History “London 
through the Ages” and linking it up with Literature and 
supplementing it with visits to London’s historic spots. In 
many schools handwork was an important subject. The 
boys’ school had well-equipped woodwork rooms and 
science laboratories while the girls’ had well-equipped 
kitchens, 


The new schools are of the open-air type. The class- 
rooms are built around a guadrangle, planted with grass and 
sometimes made artistic by a central fountain or flower- 
bed. Around the outside of the courtyard runs an open 
corridor, shielded by a glass roof. A door leads off the cor- 
ridor into each class-room, and the corridor wall is 
a series of French doors the opening of which practically 
converts the class-room into an open-air room. The full- 


sized assembly halls of each department are separated by a 
movable wall which, when opened allows for the accommo- 
dation of the whole school for lectures, concerts, etc. Many 
of these were equipped with epideiscopes, electric lanterns 
which project and magnify on the screen snap-shots, maga- 
zine illustrations and picture post-cards. The writer used 
these in several schools for talks on Canada and could use 
her own collection of illustrations, finding them more satis- 
factory than the limited slides lent by the C.P.R. In many 
schools there were library rooms and periods were set aside 
on the time-table for reading. These new schools, except in 
the large cities, have no play-grounds as we know them, but 
stand in their own playing-field. 


One London headmistress, realizing the possibilities of 
the Hadow recommendations, had re-organized her school 
soon after the report was published and in 1932 it had be- 
come the Mecca of educationists interested in the new 
methods. Her girls were the residue of two schools in the 
district, left after the academically brighter pupils had been 
drafted to secondary school and central school. Realizing 
their possibilities lay in non-academic subjects, the curric- 
ulum was planned entirely on cultural and developmental 
lines. Arithmetic was not allocated as much time as many 
subjects on the course and was never taught in the morning. 
It was confined to problems that the pupils would meet in 
daily life, in shopping, in planning home-sewing, simple 
banking, etc. Under most education councils in England the 
school is allowed a certain sum per child per annum. This 
“requisition” money, after it has provided for renewal of 
books and stationery, can be spent on any equipment de- 
sired by the staff. In this school much of it had gone on 
pictures for the walls, on equipping a delightful art-room 
and on books for the library. Here music, eurythmics, de- 
signing, History, Geography, Literature, Folk Dancing were 
prominent on the time table. Friday was devoted to clubs— 
choice of entrance was left to pupils, but once choice was 
made a six months’ attendance was compulsory. These in- 
cluded a Travel club, the members of which worked on pro- 
jects and visited cinemas where travel pictures were shown. 
A Music club, which entertained the rest of the school at 
intervals with singing and dancing; an Art club, which on 
one of my visits, was studying Needlework Design at the 
Kensington Museum. A History club had visited many of 
London’s historic spots and had interesting and original 
booklets to show as a result of their visits. 


This school had for several years arranged a fortnight’s 
holiday each summer for a certain number of pupils, a 
project which is becoming increasingly popular in the Eng- 
lish schools. The girls are taken to some district which has 
been studied for a week or two prior to the visit. Here they 
visit historic sites, study special industries, study the geology 
of the district and often special lectures by prominent resi- 
dents are arranged for them. 


After visiting a score or so of schools where the Hadow 
system was at work, one was left with the impression that 
there was growing up a generation for whom that “leisure 
time”’, so inevitable in the near future, will ‘have no terrors, 
for in music, reading, art, history and geography, they 
were approaching each subject, not with a view to reaching 
a test standard, but through its resources for intelligent 
interest, cultural value and a stimulation that will permeate 
their attitude to things educational when their school days 
are over. 
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OUTLINES FOR NOVEMBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) 


GRADE I Arithmetic 
Matching of groups to 10 with number symbols. Problems 
involving groups and numbers based on class room situa- 
tions. One more and one less of numbers to 10 orally. 
Writing of symbols to 12. Good form of symbols should 
be habituated (numbers 4, 5 and 8 require particular care.) 


Hygiene 

Especial study of the teeth; their care and importance. 
Foods which build good teeth; foods or habits which are 
destructive to teeth. Outdoor play— its value; good sports- 
manship. 

Citizenship 

Community spirit in work or play. Thanksgiving. Help- 

ers and non-helpers in a school room. 
Nature Study 

Birds: Their warm covering; flight; flocking; twittering. 
Bird activities. Feeding the winter birds. 

Animals: Kitty; her naughtiness in chasing birds. The 
dog; playmate; stories about dogs. The rabbit; stories and 
talks. Cow, horse; different calls of these animals. Names 
of baby animals—as a baby horse is called a colt, etc. 


GRADE II Citizenship 

First Week—Use of rubbers and warmer clothing. Ways 
of avoiding colds. Use of precautions to protect others if 
you have a cold or other disease. Talks on diet in health 
and in sickness. 

Second Week—Shorter evenings, bedtime stories, talks 
on use of artificial light when reading. Discussions on 
time to go to bed and why. 

Third Week—Discussions on nature’s way of caring for 
plants in winter. Teach child care and tenderness to all 
plants including those in school room. Thanksgiving for 
God’s goodness in care and food, etc. 

Fourth Week—Trees, summer and winter. Show how 
good care in summer helps them for winter. Boulevard trees 
—need of them. These are friends and should be treated as 
such. Talks on maple trees and maple sugar as related to 
food storage in trees during winter. 


Arithmetic 

Teach addition and subtraction facts, 

6 16 Fao gegen: meg 
S,76), avABFs 2 8 8 19 -6 ete. 

Column addition to 29 with the new endings included. 
Teach % and % in reference to objects and numbers. Teach 
time—the hour, half hour and quarter hour. Counting by 
2’s and 4’s to 30. Counting in any hundred by 1’s. Continue 
occasional use of such questions as, 

9+-9+4+2—5—=3. - 

Continue oral problems in addition, subtraction, and 
using %. 

Nature Study 

Use calendar from day to day, marking direction of the 
wind, rain, snow or sunshine. 

1. Study of trees—(a) Parts of trees—See Course. 
(b) How trees prepare for winter. 

2. Domestic Animals and their preparation for winter. 
—See Course. 3. Pets—What the pets think about owners. 
Humane stories about these. 4. Migration of birds—Reasons 
(Scarcity of food). How the birds get ready. Which birds 
migrate? Which birds do not? Recognition of the birds 
belonging to each group. Birds that do not migrate: Chick- 
adee, Junco, Snow-bunting, Magpie, Sparrows, etc. 
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Physiology and Hygiene 

lst week—Habits—Table manners—wash before eating 
always. 2nd week—Habits (cont’d)—Eat at regular times; 
chew food well; have pleasant conversation at the table. 
3rd week—Posture. 4th week—Milk—(a) Value of growth, 
stronger bones, better teeth, stronger muscles. (b) Drink 
milk regularly at meal times. (c) Ways of having milk—in 
cocoa, porridge, puddings and soups. 
GRADE Ill Hygiene 

Essential foods for children—amilk, fruit, vegetables, etc. 
What to eat for sound teeth, rosy cheeks, etc. 

Geography 

1. Shape, size and movement of earth. Apparent move- 
ment of sun, size of sun, great distance of sun from earth. 
2. Location on globe map of (1) Alberta, (2) birthplaces of 
residents of district and how to reach these places. 3. Life 
in a Congo Village: (a) Location of Central Africa on the 
globe; direction; distance in point of time; modes of travel 
to reach this region; life on board train, lake vessel, ocean 
steamer, (Terms: island, peninsula, cape, strait, sea, gulf, 
and bay are introduced and explained as they are encount- 
ered on trip.) 

Citizenship 

Community life. (a) Recognize good quality in repre- 
sentatives of other nations and races (in child’s neighbor- 
hood), teach good fellowship among all classes—good sports- 
manship in games—fairplay in work or sport. (b) Stories: 
1. The Story of the First Corn—For the Children’s Hour. 
2. Ruth and Naomi—For the Children’s Hour. 3. Madeline 
de Vercheres. 4. Sir Galahad. 

(b) Remembrance Day—Commemoration of those who 
died in the Great War and an interest in permanent peace. 


Arithmetic 
1. Teach 2 and 4 times tables. 2. More rapid addition 
and subtraction, and daily accuracy tests in addition and sub- 
traction. 3. Introduce fraction, 1/10 ,1/5,1/2. 4. Counting 
by 4’s, 5’s, and 6’s. 5. Teach Arabic notations to 50,000, and 
Roman notations to 50. 6. Teach yard, foot, and inch. 


Nature Study 

In connection with plants’ preparation for winter see 
“Babybuds Winter Clothes” in ‘The Child’s World’ by 
Emillie Poulssen. 
GRADE IV Spelling 

Remaining 70 words—First term list. Memory Work 
Spelling. 

History and Citizenship Talks 

Justice—to others. Not to spread infection—quarantine. 
Justification for restraint and punishment—in home, school 
and city. Thanksgiving Day. Story of First Thanksgiving 
Day in America. Compare that first celebration with how 
we celebrate. Armistice Day. 

Nature Study 

Animal Life—Detailed study of rabbit and fox. 

Bird Life—Detailed study of wild duck, wild goose, 
prairie chicken, Hungarian partridge, grouse, hawk, crow. 

Hygiene 

Other foods: Milk—(a) Value—growth, stronger bones, 
better teeth, bigger muscles. (b) Drinking milk regularly 
at meal times; buying milk at school to drink between meals. 
(c) Ways of having milk—cocoa, porridge, pudding, soups. 
Importance of a good breakfast, hot cereals. Candies—best 
kinds, small quantities, after meals. 

Arithmetic 

Multiplication by 11 and 12. Teach denominate num- 

bers, pecks and bushels, and give problems in same. Teach 
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notation to include millions, Roman numerals as required 
= dates. Stress rapid calculation in the four fundamental 
rules. 
Geography 
1. On a coral island in the south seas; (a) the journey 
from Vancouver; (b) the trip from the ship to the shore 
in a canoe; (c) riding the surf; (d) the coconut palm 
and its many uses; (e) the pearl divers; (f) the shark and 
the octopus. 2. The Australian Shepherd: (a) the journey 
to the land of the Southern Cross; (b) the natives; (c) in- 
teresting plants, animals and birds of Australia; (d) the 
rabbit pest; (e) life of a shepherd, (1) caring for the large 
a on a “sheep run”, (2) the sheering shed, (3) shipping 
wool. 
GRADE V Spelling 
Remaining words of first term list. Words from Memory 
Selection and new words from other subjects. 
Citizenship 
November and December: 
A sense of personal honor exhibited in absolute fidelity 
to a trust and a healthy regard for one’s reputation. 
Arithmetic 
1. Time measure. 2. Addition and subtraction of denom- 
inate numbers. 
Hygiene 
The Bones and Joints—1. Value of exercise and sun- 
shine, 2. Harmful effects of tight clothing and heavy lifting 
(deformities). 3. Joints—kinds of joints. 4. Structure of 


joints. 
Geography 
1. Ice Barriers. 2. Mountain and Desert Barriers. 3. 
North America—position, size and shape compared with 
other continents, coastal features. 


GRADE VI Spelling 
65 words: 65 words supplementary—“braid”’ to “hasn’t.” 
Grammar 


(a) Name Words—Suggested Exercises: (1) Exercises 
selecting nouns. (2) Fill in the blanks with nouns. (3) Nouns 
suggested by such words as: sober, poor, absurd, free, etc. 

(b) Nouns which express one and more than one. 

(c) Nouns which express male and female—Suggested 
Exercises: (1) Changing from singular to plural in sentences 
and vice versa. (2) Changing gender of nouns in sentences. 

History 

The Crusaders—Show the influence of the Christian 
Church during these early centuries. A central unifying 
idea in the religious sentiment for the Holy Land. The 
People’s Crusade—Peter the Hermit. Crusades—the earliest 
international enterprise organized by the princes of various 
European lands. (a) The religious motive. (b) The trade 
motive. The Norman a dominant factor. Richard I and Sala- 
din, romantic figures, It is the meeting of the East with the 
West—tTravel means Education—tTrade results. Read ‘The 
Talisman” and “Richard the Lion Heart’’. Stephen Langton 
—The Church and the barons unite to assert their right, 
goaded by the oppression of King John. Results—The Great 
Charter. 

Arithmetic 

Factions—(a) Factors, multiples, cancellation. (b) Tests 
for divisibility by 2, 3, etc. 

(c) Common divisor and common multiple by inspection 
chiefly; formal method taught, also. (d) Reduction of frac- 
tions. (e) Reading and writing fractions. 

Nature Study 
1. Two of the following animals: Rabbit, Coyote, Squir- 
rel, Bat. 2. One bird: Snipe, Grebe or Woodpecker. 
Hygiene 
November 16th to December 23rd: 
Excretory System—four lessons. 
Geography 

1, St. Lawrence Lowlands—early setlement, fertility of 
land, influence of Great Lakes, transportation, hydro-electric, 
manufacturing, fisheries. 2. Appalachian Region—extent and 
surface, good harbors, tides, Atlantic fisheries. St. John 
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River, lumbering and fishing, fruit-growing, agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing. 


GRADE VII Grammar 

Detailed Analysis (continued)—(1) Completion of Pre- 
dicate by means of Object and Complement. (2) Enlarge- 
ment of Object of Complement. 3. Enlargement of Subject 
by means of Clause. (4) Enlargement of Predicate by 
means of Clause. 

History 

Stuart England. 1603-1714. (a) The Views of James 
I on monarchy. (b) Religious Problems of James. (c) 
Charles I—his policy. (1) Stafford, Laud, Hampden. (2) 
Long Parliament. (d) The Great Rebellion. 


Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) The Ear—tThe outer, middle and inner ear; how 
sound waves are collected and carried through to the audit- 
ory nerve; the importance of the sense of hearing. Cause 
of an ear-ache—How disease germs are carried up the 
Eustachian Tube to the middle ear. Pressure from pus form- 
ing here breaks the drum membrane, causing a running ear. 
Danger of a running ear—Cause of deafness—effect of 
diseased tonsils and adenoids on the ear—effect of scarlet 
fever, measles and diphtheria. Never put sharp objects in 
the ear—how to remove a foreign body from the ear. (2) 
Sense of smell, taste, touch—General idea as to location 
and how we get these impressions. The importance of these 
senses—how they may be injured. 

Arithmetic 
Decimals—Multiplication and division with problems. 
Spelling 

(a) Complete First Term Words. (b) Words often con- 
fused—4 pairs each week. (c) New words from other 


subjects. 
Geography 
Holland, Belgium, France. 
GRADE VIII History 
Sections 4 and 5, Course of Studies. 
Civics 
November and December: Section (6) Course of Studies. 
Grammar 


Parts of Speech: Classification and inflection for:— 

(a) Nouns; (b) Pronouns; (c) Verbs. 
Physiology and Hygiene 

November and December: Foods—Body Builders—the 
protein foods. Energy givers—fats, carbohydrates. Mineral 
matter—Its importance in the body. Body regulations— 
foods for vitamins, for roughage. Choosing a well balanced 
diet—plan menus. Care of foods. 

Government Inspection of Foods: — Pure Food Law. 
Pasteurization of Milk. Government testing of cows for 


tuberculosis. 
Arithmetic 
The circle, rectangular solids (volume and surface area). 
Geography 


Scotland: (a) Agriculture: 1. Stock-raising—Aberdeen 
and Ayrshire cattle, Clydesdale horses, Cheviot sheep. 2. Pro- 
duction of oats and barley. (b) Fishing: 1. Aberdeen herring. 
2. Salmon fishing in Scotch rivers. (c) Manufacturing and 
Mining: 1. Importance of iron and coal deposits along Clyde. 
2. Development of shipbuilding and iron manufacturing in 
Glasgow. 3. Cotton manufactures of Lanarkshire. Compare 
with Lancashire. 4. Woolen industry in the Tweed Valley. 
5. Jute and Marmalade manufacture in Dundee. 6. Publish- 
ing establishments in Edinburgh. 7. Aberdeen granite. (d) 
Points of interest in Edinburgh. 

Ineland: (a) Political divisions. (b) Agriculture: 1. Sig- 
nificance of term “Emerald Isle”. 2, Importance of dairy- 
ing and mixed farming. Export of produce to England from 
Cork and Limerick. 3. Production of potatoes and flax. 
(c) Manufacturing: 1. Development of linen manufacture 
and ship-building at Belfast. 2. Donegal tweeds, Irish pop- 
lins (Dublin). 3. Automobile manufacture at Cork. (d) Im- 
portance of Cobh as port of call for trans-Atlantic liners. 
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SELECTIONS FOR READING, 1935-36 


Teachers are hereby advised that the following list of 
selections is to be used with the Programme of Studies for 
Elementary Schools, Part I: English, Citizenship, and 
Arithmetic. These selections have been taken from the Auth- 
orized Readers, and are to be substituted for the selections 
from the Canadian Readers that appear in the Programme 


of Studies. 
BOOK II 
Silent Reading: 

The Fairies’ Return; Belling the Cat; If You Meet a 
Fairy; The Child and the Star; The Magic Word; Baby 
Stars; Skippy Squirrel Learns Directions; Androcles and the 
Lion; Long Ago; The Four Helpers; The Easter Bunny; 
The King Laughs; Brownie, the Beaver (parts): The Eve- 
ing Meal, The Danger Signal. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Reading, see Programme of 
Studies, page 19. 

Gral Reading: 

Very Nearly; The Lonesome Fairies; The Search for the 
School; The Twins in School; The Crow and the Pitcher; 
The Hare and the Tortoise; Splish-Splash; The Apple Tree; 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star; The Rain; Hop-Scotch; The 
Sleepy Man; Ring-a-Ring of Fairies; The Land of Counter- 
pane; Mrs. Tabby Grey; Naughty Baby Bruin; Told to the 
World; What the Flower Said; Be Kind; Good Morning; 
The Moon; Butterflies; Little Jack Frost; Sparrows; Snow; 
Bumble-Bee and Clover; Daffodil; The Robin; The Oriole; 
On the Farm; In the City; Hiawatha’s Brothers; The Deep 
Hole; The Story Milk Told Me; The Nice Brown Bun; Peter 
Learns a Lesson; The New Tire; Work While You Work; 
The Magic Vine; The Golden Cobwebs; A Valentine; The 
Bee-Keeper’s Song; Mother; The Little Match; The Traffic 
Man; Signs and Signals; The Oak Tree’s Story; Fairy Good 
Health’s Secret; Eight Health Rules; I’m Glad; Careless 
Children; Little Wing; The Kingdom of Yawns; Winter; 
Spring; Autumn; Summer; Brownie the Beaver (parts): 
The Tunnels, Beaver Houses, Tree Cutting, At the Dam; 
The World’s Music; The Fisherman and his Wife. 
Memorization and Verse-Spezking: 

Singing Time; Down Beside the Sea; The Little Elf; The 
Tortoise; A Hymn of Praise; The Little Seed; The Rainbow; 
The Sun’s Travels; Where Go the Boats; Rain; The Cow; 
Frogs at School; The Bill of Fare; Christmas Everywhere; 
The New Year; Fairies in Canada; The Swing. 

N.B.—See Literature, Programme of Studies, page 20. 
See Poetry for Memorization, Programme of Studies, page 
21. 

Dramatization: 

The Lion and the Mouse; The Honest Woodman; The 
Little Pine Tree; Star Gold; Kitty-Cat’s Hallowe’en Adven- 
ture; The Bag of Gold; Children of Canada. 


BOOK III 
Silent Reading: 

The Wind and the Sun; The Princess on the Glass Hill; 
How the Kite Learned to Fly; The Ugly Duckling; Five Peas 
in One Pod; Johnny Bear; The Woolly-Bear Caterpillar; The 
Puppies Meke Their Bed; Pongo, the Shagganappe; Nature’s 
Friend; Hurt No Living Thing; Mrs. Brown; The Golden 
Rule; Alfred the Great; Christmas in Other Lands; The 
Boys of India; Wings; Salmon; Going Down Hill on a Bicy- 
cle; Bread and Butter; When Fairies Have a Picnic; The 
Busy Bee; The Order of Good Cheer. 

Oral Reading: 

The Fox and the Grapes; The Miller, His Son, and Their 
Donkey; The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky; Fairy Song; 
The Shadows; The Other Me; Cinderella; Wynken, Blynken, 
and Nod; The Sleeping Beauty; The Fairies; Sirrah, the 
Shepherd Dog; My Dog; Bird Babies; Old and Young; The 
Wind and the Moon; White Horses; Atalanta and the Golden 
Apples; How a Boy Grew; The Pedlar’s Caravan; A Visit 
from St. Nicholas; Indian Children; The Months; Hiawatha’s 
Childhood; Invitation; What the Thrush Says; Skipping 
Song; The Singing Children; I Meant to Do My Work Today; 
Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening; A Sea Song from 
the Shore; The Story of Glooskap; In Early May; The Em- 
pire is our Country; The Brook in February; The Home- 
Coming of the Sheep. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Reading, see Programme of 
Studies, page 22. 

Literature (Stories for Telling): 

See Programme of Studies. page 23: 
Memorization and Verse-Speaking: 

City Mouse and Garden Mouse; The Wind; Windy 
Nights; The May Song; A Fairy Went A-Marketing; White 


Butterflies; Escape at Bedtime; What Do the Birds Say?; 
The Elf and the Dormouse; The Owl and the Pussy-Cat; 
Ariel’s Song; The Land of Story Books; A Christmas Song; 
Then; A Child’s Song of Christmas; Silver; Singing; Lullaby 
of the Iroquois; Hepatica; The Green Month; I Do! Don’t 
You? 

N.B.—For additional poems for Recitation and Verse- 
Speaking, see Programme of Studies, page 24. 
Dramatization: 

Town Mouse and Country Mouse; The Town Musicians; 
Snow-White and Rose-Red; Hansel and Gretel; Alfred the 
Great; The Singing Children; The Birds’ Promise; The Wise 
Jackal; Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?; The Tar Baby; Pig and 
Pepper. 


BOOK IV 
Silent Reading: 

The Dark Corner; The Bag of Feathers; The Anxious 
Leaf; Tom and the Pebble; Easter Gifts; The Legend of 
the Clover; The Gold in the Orchard; How Cedric Became 
a Knight; Our Japanese Neighbors; The Land of Windmills; 
The Walls of Sparta; The Story of Hans Anderson; The 
Squirrels at Walden; Moufflou; Shipwrecked; A Little Chi- 
nese; The Silent Watcher; The Three Sons; The Prairie 
Chicken; Rumpelstiltskin; The Flying Dutchman; Five 
Fables; The Good Samaritan; Mr. Doolittle’s Adventures; 
Hallowe’en Trick; Picture Writing; Why the Sea is Salt; 
Courage; The Silent Watcher. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Silent Reading, see Pro- 
gramme of Studies, page 25. 

Literature and Oral Reading: 

Book Houses; The Sea Maid’s Song; The Fairies of Cal- 
don Low; The Wind’s Song; The Quest; Going Too Far; The 
Spruce Tree; The Darkening Garden; The Great World; 
Indian Summer; A Tragic Story; A Laugh; Hiawatha’s 
Hunting; Moving Pictures; Winnipeg at Christmas; Talking 
in their Sleep; Mistress Spring-in-a-Hurry; A Song of 
Summer; The Seven Ravens. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Reading, see Programme of 
Studies, page 26. 

Memorization and Verse-Speaking: 

Some One; The Brown Thrush; Here and There; Autumn; 
We Thank Thee; Winter Night; When on a Summer’s Morn. 

N.B.—For additional selections, see Programme of 
Studies, page 28. 

Story Telling: See Programme of Studies, page 27. 
Dramatization: 

Brer Rabbit and Brer Wolf; How Fear Came to the 

Jungle; Twice is Too Much. 


BOOK V 
Silent Reading: 

The Silver Mountain; The Wilful Little Breeze; Caught 
in a Blizzard; The Bridge of Magpies; The Little White 
Door; The Queen’s Slipper; The Foolish Quarrel; Ulrica; 
Life on the P.B. Ranch; Grandfather’s Story; The Beaver 
Hat; A Strange Wild Song; Montmorency’s Mistake; Humil- 
ity; Louis Pasteur; Captain Robert Falcon Scott; The Silent 
Searchers; A Visit from the Sea; Auld Lang Syne; I Vow to 
Thee My Country; Story of Troy; The Story of Perseus; 
The Bed of Procrustes; The Taming of the Winged Horse; 
The Death of Baldur; Thor’s Hammer; New Year’s Day on 
an Indian Reserve; Stevenson and the Locomotive; The 
Wonders of a Pond; The Boy Henry Kelsey; Father La- 
combe. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Silent Reading, see Pro- 
gramme of Studies, page 29. 

Literature and Oral Reading: 

The Ship of Fancy; The Toad and the Spider; The Can- 
adian Camping Song; Bruin’s Boxing Match; The Miller of 
the Dee; The Tartar in a Beehive; The Lord is my Light; 
The Land of the Silver Chief; The Plaint of the Camel; The 
King’s Holiday; Mrs. Moodle and the Tea Tray; The Mock 
Turtle’s Story; John Maynard. 

N.B.—For Supplementary Oral Reading, see Programme 
of Studies, page 30. 

Memorization and Verse-Speaking: 

The Ships of Yule; Tartary; The Throstle; The Clouds; 
The Sea Gypsy; The River; The Song My Paddle Sings; 
Pirate Don Durk of Dowdee; Orpheus. 

N.B.—For additional selections, see Programme of Stud- 
ies, page 32. 

Story Telling: See Programme of Studies, page 31. 
Dramatization: 

Ali Cogia; King Robert of Sicily; Knights of the Silver 
Shield; Westward Ho!; A Clue to the Western Sea; Land of 
the Silver Chief; A Friendly Waiter. 
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GRADE VIII Geography—Canada 

Fisheries. It is well to remember that fish were among 
the attractions that first drew Europeans to North Amer- 
ica, and that Canada has a large share of the valuable fish- 
eries of this continent. Canada ranks fourth among the 
countries of the world in the value of her fishery products, 
following Japan, United States, and Alaska, and the United 
Kingdom in the order named. The total annual value of her 
fisheries is over sixty millions of dollars, The three types of 
fisheries are (1) deep sea fisheries, (2) shore fisheries and 
(8) fresh water fisheries, and Canada receives valuable 
revenues from all three types. 


1. Deep Sea Fisheries 

Whaling and sealing are no longer as important as form- 
erly as oil and bone have been largely replaced in industry 
by mineral substitutes. The year 1845 was the hey day of 
the whaling industry which flourished on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The Banks Fisheries (Atlantic). The “banks” 
are a chain of shallows on the margin of the broad contin- 
ental shelf which lies off the northwestern coast of North 
America. The largest and outermost lies south east of New- 
foundland and is called the Grand Bank. The southermost 
lies 100 miles southeast of Cape Cod and is called George’s 
Bank. Portions of these ridges are covered by relatively 
shallow water 25 to 250 feet deep. The cod, halibut and 
other important food fish feed here. 


2. Shore Fisheries 

(a) The shallow waters that border the Atlantic coast 
of Canada are the spawning ground of many valuable fish 
(and shell fish). Cod, haddock, halibut, mackerel and her- 
ring are taken in great numbers. The fishermen fish with 
lines or operate nets and weirs along the shore. The cod 
fisheries are a most important branch of both the deep sea 
and the inshore fisheries. The fish are split and heavily 
salted on the banks and stored in the vessels to await return 
to port. The shore fishermen sell their catch fresh or dried 
and lightly salted. Cod curing is an important industry in 
Canada from the Labrador coasts south to Nova Scotia. 
Where fogs are prevalent artificial drying apparatus is em- 
ployed. Halifax is an important centre. Lobsters, crabs and 
shrimps are important crustaceans in the fishing industry 
of our Atlantic coast, sardines in New Brunswick. 

(b) Pacific. The streams that enter into the Pacific 
from Northern California to Alaska are the spawning 
grounds of five species of salmon, which spend most of 
their lives in the off shore coast waters. During the spawn- 
ing season, which is usually the autumn for the British 
Columbia coast, the fish go up the streams in large numbers 
and are taken by line, net and trawl, Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert are the centres of this fishing industry. Railway 
transportation and the perfection of refrigeration and can- 
ning methods, made the Eastern markets accessible and de- 
veloped the value of the British Columbia industry. In 1926 
there were 65 canneries in B.C. with a nineteen million dol- 
lar output. These salmon fisheries are our most valuable 
asset in fisheries and excessive fishing is endangering the 
future supply. The fish are taken on the way to the spawn- 
ing grounds and it is necessary to have government hatch- 
eries in order to keep up the supply of salmon. Halibut are 
also a valuable source of revenue on the Pacific Coast. 


3. Fresh Water Fisheries 

The Great Lakes supply close-by markets with cisco, lake 
trout, white fish, and pickerel. These fish are found in 
large lakes throughout Canada and supply nearby markets 
in the different provinces. 

Summarizing we find that about 15 out of every 1000 
persons in Canada are employed in some phase of the fish- 
ing or fish preserving industry, The total fish products are 
greater than the value of the cheese made in Canada, viz: 
some sixty million dollars. Of this total nearly one third 
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is contributed by the salmon fisheries of B.C. Including 
halibut and other fish caught on the Pacific coast, British 
Columbia can be credited with about half the total value 
of Canadian fisheries. Next in importance are the cod fish- 
eries of Eastern Canada where cod are taken on the banks 
and in-shore waters as well, especially the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. More men are employed in the in-shore fisheries than 
the deep sea fisheries. The value of the fresh water catch 
is only about 1/6 of the total. Canada consumes about 1/3 
of her fish and exports another 1/3 to the United States. 
The United Kingdom is our next best consumer. Canadian 
salmon, salt and dried cod find a ready market in the West 
Indies and Mediterranean Europe. 


Canada’s Transportation Problem—Waterways 


The waterways of Canada have exerted a vital influence 
upon the development of the country from very early times. 
The canoe, the scow, the York boat, and the small steamer 
are still carriers of people and goods on hundreds of miles 
- waterways tributary to the Arctic Ocean and Hudson 

ay. 
The St. Lawrence and Great Lakes systems, are, of course, 
Canada’s most used and greatest natural waterways. The St. 
Lawrence has been widened and deepened so that for seven 
months of the year ocean vessels reach Montreal which has 
become Canada’s largest and a great world port. On the 
upper St. Lawrence six short canals, fourteen feet deep 
have been constructed around six rapids so that boats draw- 
ing thirteen feet can navigate this portion of the river be- 
tween Montreal and Kingston. The Welland Canal between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie has been recently deepened to 
twenty-five feet and the number of locks has been reduced. 
At Sault Ste. Marie, Canada has constructed one canal 
around the rapids and the United States two. These improve- 
ments extend St. Lawrence Waterways navigation to Fort 
William and Port Arthur which are 2000 miles from the 
Atlantic seaboard, 

The importance of the St. Lawrence to Canada can be 
realized when we know that more of Canada’s overseas 
trade uses this route and passes through Montreal than 
all other Canadian ports combined. The whole commercial 
life of the most mpeees port of the Dominion depends 
largely upon this outlet, and so the St. Lawrence means far 
more to Canada than it does to the United States as it 
provides an outlet for only a relatively small proportion 
of that country’s export trade. 


Railways 

Canada faced a difficult problem when she decided to 
link up her scattered settlements by railways. So hazardous 
was the undertaking in a financial way that the Dominion 
government have shouldered a large part of the cost and 
have actually taken over some of the privately financed 
lines which have been united with those built up by the 
government under the name of “Canadian National Rail- 
ways’. These now constitute over one half of the entire 
mileage of Canada and were formerly the Grand Trunk, 
Grand Trunk Pacific, Canadian Northern and Intercolonial 
railways. The Canadian Government has recently completed 
a railroad from The Pas in Manitoba to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. From this port steamships carry cattle and 
grain to Liverpool for the British market. 

The powerful Canadian Pacific system which is recog- 
nized as one of the best railroads in the world controls prac- 
tically all of the railways not under the Canadian National 
management. It owns hotels, transatlantic and transpacific 
steamship lines and many susidiary railroads including roads 
in the northern United States. 


Hydro-Electric Power 

As Canada’s chief manufacturing region, South-western 
Ontario, is away from the Dominion’s coal measures, cheap 
hydro-electric power has played an important part in the 
development of Canadian industries, Canada stands second 
to the United States in the world for the development of 
hydro-electric power and Quebec and Ontario lead in the 
Dominion, sharing the honour equally with about one mil- 
lion developed horse power. The three prairie provinces 
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are together on a par with British Columbia (close to one 
million horse power) while the Maritimes have one eighth of 
a million horse power developed. 

Ontario shares the vast resources of the Niagara with 
the state of New York. Quebec has many lake born rivers 
flowing south froin the glaciated surface of the Laurentians 
and descending abruptly to the St. Lawrence valley. In 
British Columbia the high cost of coal has encouraged the 
development of: hydro-electric power. 


Preliminary Note.—There has been a request for assist- 
ance in the teaching of High School subjects. In accord- 
ance with the request this issue is devoting itself to Sep- 
tember and October work in Grade IX History, and will con- 
tinue throughout the year with suggestions for teaching this 
course. Owing to the volume of the preliminary outline, 
suggested by the Calgary plans for Junior H. S., this issue 
is confined to Grade IX History. In next month’s pages 
Shakespeare study for Grades XI and XII will also be begun, 
to be followed later by John Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln 
in XI and Sesame and Lilies in XII. 


GRADE IX HISTORY 


The following outline of work for Grade IX History ap- 
pears in the outlines for Calgary Junior High Schools. 

Teachers should refer to the Handbook of Secondary 
Schools, pages 70 and 71, for a statement of aims and 
topics that should be stressed. Throughout the year refer- 
ence should be made to maps and illustrations of archaeolog- 
ical exhibits. Supplementary reading, both as group and 
individual projects, should be encouraged. 

First Term: 

It is suggested that a general survey of the whole period 
from the dawn of history to the Renaissance be the method 
of approach to this history, such preliminary survey to oc- 
cupy about ten teaching periods, 

Part I of the text. 

This part is to be read and discussed as a general back- 
ground to the history of Greece and Rome. 

Parts II, III, and IV (Chapters XVI, XVII, XVIII and 
XIX, omitting pages 148-152). 

These parts, covering the history of Greece and the early 
history of Rome, should be studied carefully. Readings 
from translations of Greek and Roman writings, and com- 
parisons between Greek and modern democracies, and be- 
tween the growth and expansion of the Roman Empire and 
modern empires, should be made. 


Second Term: 

Part IV (Chapters XX, XXI, XXII and Chap. XXIII of 
Part V). 

These chapters which complete the history of the Roman 
Republic are to be studied carefully. 

Part V (Chap. XXIII excepted, which is to be studied 
carefully). 

This part is to be read for general reference, the dis- 
cussions centering around the two great questions of the 
fall of the Roman Empire and the rise of Christianity. 

Parts VI and VII. 

These two parts are to be studied carefully, excepting 
that Chapter XXXIII and all sections dealing with England 
are to be read as general reference. 

N.B.—It is understood that any examination for promo- 
tion purposes will be based on the parts that are to be 
“studied carefully.” 

eeee 


N.B.—In making the following suggestions for teaching 
this course, it should be understood that the sugges- 
tions are made in the hope that they may be of use to 
the inexperienced teacher faced with the responsibility of 
conducting the work of many grades. It is earnestly re- 
quested that teachers of experience in this work will con- 
tribute to the value of this material by criticizing and com- 
menting. (Please send such comments and criticisms to the 
Editor of the “Teachers’ Helps Department,” c/o “The 
A.T.A. Magazine’, Edmonton.) 

The Calgary outline calls for a preliminary survey of the 
whole period to occupy some ten teaching lessons. The sug- 
gestion seems to be very sound pedagogy. Johnson 
in “Teaching of History” says in commending the outline: 
“The pupil knows what to look for, knows where he is while 
he is looking for it, and knows its relation to the general 
scheme.” It is, of course, a late beginning to be suggesting 
outlines now, but if you have already covered the introduc- 
tory material of Part I, it would still be in place to outline 
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from that point on, and in this way assist the pupil to keep 
any particular section of his study in proper relationship in 
the whole field of the development of expanding life and 
civilization. The study of Greek life, for example, will have 
more significance if it has been already pointed out that 
Greek thought was to influence the western world at the 
time of the Renaissance, (and so, of course, pass on into the 
life stream of the present civilizations.) 


We are suggesting an outline in the belief that many 
inexperienced teachers would use the preliminary outline 
method if they had had time to make surveys of the year’s 
work before having to teach it. Perhaps this outline may 
simplify the work of preparation. 


The Story of Expanding Life and Civilization from Earliest 
Times to the Renaissance 


(Blackboard Outline) 


Renaissance. 


Crusades: 
Rise of towns and the middle classes. 
Decay of feudalism. 


Growth of Monarchies: 

England, France, Spain. 

(England contributed the principle of re- 
presentative government. ) 

The Roman Empire—first in Germany and 
Italy, later in Austria. 

A period of anarchy followed Charlemagne’s 
death, during which time a feudal system 
of government prevailed. 


Allied for Strength: (1) Papacy—the power 
of the Western church established at Rome. 
(2) Franks—Charlemagne became Emper- 
or of the Roman Empire in the West, fus- 
ing Roman and Teuton civilizations. 

Roman—Teutonic World (Dark Ages). 
Building up of two new powers—Papacy 

and Franks. 
Breakdown of the old Roman world. 
Division into two parts—Western and East- 
ern Empires. 


Adoption of Christianity. 
Roman decay. 


1300-1600 
1100-1300 





























800-1300 


400-800 


400 


Birth of 
Christ Further expansion under Caesar (Gaul). 


Internal conflict. 


Roman Expansion: 
*All of the conquests of Alexander the Great 
—Syria, Egypt, Macedonia. 
Carthage. 


Rome. 


Macedonia: 7 
*The Alexandrian Age — during this time 
the kingdom fell into divisions—Syria, 
Egypt and Macedonia. 
Alexander the Great became master of the 
whole known world. 


Persia—which already included Greece (con- 
quered at battle of Chaeronea. 


200 B.C. 


311-150 
B.C. 


Egypt, Phoenicia. 
| 


Greece came into con- 
flict with Persia. 


850-550 Persian Empire— 


B.C. 


| 
Lydia and Medea 
Civilization spread to Learned much from 
Egypt & Phoenicia. 


Bronze Age men in Egypt; alia Bi 
Tigris and Euphrates; Civilization of 
Hebrews; Phoenicians; parallel devel- 
Greeks. opment in time. 


Invention of Writing. 


The Bronze Age—Nile. 


The New Stone Age— 
(Farmers & Shepherds) 
The Old Stone Age— 
(Hunters) 


Control of natural 
surroundings and 

increasing skill in 

use of weapons. 
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Explanation of Outline. 


Introductory (to pupil). 

A.—How far back can you remember? (Span of your 
memory is about 10 years). 

What is your earliest recollection? ((Your fajher’s or 
mother’s would be about 30 or 40 years. Yotr grand- 
father’s, 60-70 years). 

How old were you then? 


Imagine your grandfather looking away back into his 
past. Let this line represent your grandfather’s memory. 
(%”). This is 1935. How often will 70 go into 1935? A 
line (drawn on b.b.) about 14” long would represent the 
distance back you must think to reach the year 1 in terms 
of an old man’s memory. But the year 1 did not begin 
History. What letters do we sometimes write after 1900; 
1800; 1935? (A.D.) What does that mean? There was a 
time before Christ too, that we know about. What letters 
follow those years? What does that mean? If we draw 
our 14” line to represent all these 1935 years after Christ 
we could put a cross here at its end to represent Christ’s 
birth and then we would have to continue that line back 
still farther about 50” to the earliest time that History tells 
us about. (The proportions of the b.b. outline above would 
have to be as 1 to 3% to give adequate representation of 
the passage of time before and after Christ.) 

B.—How do we know what took place in the year 1 or 
500 or 1000? The history we are to study this year, how- 
ever, carries us back to about 100,000 years ago. Do you 
know whether we have written records of that time? No, 
we have built up our history of that time in another way. 
Have you visited a museum where there are Indian exhibits? 
What did you see? Do these things tell you anything about 
how Indians earned their living? how they travelled? how 
they dressed? what they believed? You know these things 
about the Indians just as surely as if they were written 
down in a book. Turn to the illustration on page 1 of your 
text. What is this? How has this weapon been shaped? 
What do you think this would be used for? How is it 
known that this weapon belonged to a civilization of a 
very long time ago? It is from findings like this that we 
build up our knowledge of the earliest times that we are to 
study. 

C. (the outline itself)—-When men used weapons of the 
sort pictured on this page we say that they belonged to the 
Stone Age. These men were hunters and warriors of course. 
Turn to page 5. What is the difference between these ar- 
rowheads and the first weapon illustrated? Their edges 
have been ground or shaped by other stones. The use of 
weapons of this kind brings us to the New Stone Age. Then 
a valuable discovery was made in the Nile Valley. It might 
have happened in somewhat this fashion: the head: of the 
family had killed a wild animal and the family had skinned 
it with their flint knives, had piled up stones and built a 
fire to cook it. As the fire got hotter and hotter, one of 
these stone, a bright colored one began to glow and soften 
and one of the family must have had the idea that a stone 
of that sort could be worked into tools more easily than 
stone could. This was copper that had been found, and a 
new period comes with its use: The Bronze Age. Then 
writing was invented and we come to the period about which 
written records have been kept. 


Civilization now developed in various centres in the 
East: Egypt; the Tigris and Euphrates valleys; the Phoe- 
nicians; the Hebrews; the Greeks of the Aegean Sea. Rough- 
ly speaking these civilizations were parallel in development 
in point of time. 

1. Egypt developed into a Kingdom owing to the neces- 
sity of its people uniting to make the best possible use of 
the waters of the Nile. 

(a) Old Kingdom. 5000 B.C. marked by the building 
of the famous Pyramids. 

(b) Middle Kingdom. A picture of extensive industry 
—period of manufacture and trade which extended to the 
Indian Ocean, Crete and Ethiopia. 

(ec) The New Empire: Industry exchanged for militar- 
ism—Egypt had been invaded by the Arabians whom it took 
a century to expel. The century left its mark in the ac- 
quired military character of the people: began a period of 
expansion which extended her power to the Tigris and 
Euphrates and brought her into touch with the civilization 
already developed there. 

The records of this period were cut in stone or written 
on papyrus and preserved in tombs. 

2. Tigris and Euphrates: parallel with this development 
in Egypt was the growth of another civilization along two 
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other great rivers: the Tigris and Euphrates. The two 
famous divisions of this area. 

(a) Babylonia: gentler, more cultivated, a life of great 
magnificence, considerable culture. (Nebuchadnezzar, the 
big historical figure). 

(b) Assyria: warlike and brutal. Babylon (Babylonia) 
and Nineveh (Assyria) were the great capitals. 

Records: libraries were common in all the great cities: 
writing was stamped into clay bricks—see Assyrian book 
opposite page 27. 

3. The Phoenicians: again a development parallel to 
that of the great river civilizations. The Phoenicians were 
traders (the influence of their home along the narrow sea 
coast.) As traders they spread the culture of the early 
civilizations far about the Mediterranean. See Orange Col- 
onies on map, opp. page 70. They are known as “mission- 
aries of culture.” 

4. Hebrew (in Syria): 12 shepherd tribes which were 
united for a time under Saul, David and Solomon, but div- 
ided again into 

10 tribes—Kingdom of Israel: became captive to As- 
syria. 

2 sicesttdnasinen of Judah: became captive to Bab- 
lon. 

What is it that the Hebrews contributed to the world? 

The Persian Empire: see map opp. page 42 for extent. 
The Persian Empire incorporated all civilizations already 
discussed and extended its territory to the east and north- 
west as well. 

(a) The Persians hit on the most satisfactory organiza- 
tion of its peoples and territories that had yet been found: 
some recognition of subject rights in contrast to methods of 
captivity, slavery and massacre formerly employed. Each 
subject people kept its own language and customs, but 
to prevent rebellion and internal war the countries were 
broken up into provinces, over each of which a “satrap” 
ruled, and to prevent the satrap from setting up his own 
power as separate from the king’s, a royal secretary was 
appointed in each province who reported directly to the 
king, and a royal commission appeared at intervals to 
enquire into the government. 

(b) Persia’s contribution to the growth of religious 
thought: insisted on every man’s enquiring into his own 
actions. Did he himself consider them right or wrong? 
Your conscience must guide you,—not fear of some god 
of the sea, river or mountain. 

5. The Greeks: Greek life began in the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. 

(a) The development of Greek civilization parallels 
that of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt and that of the 
Tigris and Euphrates Valleys. 

(b) Crete learned the use of bronze from Egypt, and 
had reached an advanced stage of civilization, most of 
which perished with the inroads of the Achaeans from 
the north. 

(c) When the two races blended (Aegean and Ach- 
aean) 1100-1000 B.C: there was left a group of inde- 
pendent cities. 

(d) There was no union of government as in Persia 
into a strong empire, but the Greek cities were united in 
language and religion. The stories of Homer were sung 
and recited in every village for centuries. Every four 
years the great Olympic Festivals were held in which all 
Greece took part and the advice of the Oracle at Delphi was 
sought by all the Greek people. 

(e) The Greeks learned much from the Phoenicians and 
became a great trading people themselves, 800-600 B.C. See 
map, page 70, for extent of Greek colonies. (Black Sea, 
Thrace, Sicily and Italy, North Africa, Gaul.) 

(f) The Greek people rose to a great height in their 
cultural life and the modern world owes much to them. They 
had much to teach us of the necessity of enjoying life as 
it goes by. They taught us to see the beauty in the world 
about us, and they caught that beauty in the paintings on 
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their vases (page 118), in their statues (page 126), in their 
architecture (page 79), and in their literature which is read 
with pleasure today by those who understand the language, 
or in English translation. - 

(g) In government, too, this people passed on something 
of their spirit of freedom: to the modern world. In Greece 
there was no blind submission to a central king or satrap, 
but the citizens in each city took part in debate as to how 
their little state should be governed and what laws: should 
be passed in their city. Pericles said that the Greeks re- 
garded “the man who takes no interest in public affairs, 
not as harmless, but as a mischievous character.” 

Then Greece came in the path of Persian Expansion. - 

490. Battle of Marathon. 

480. Battle of Salamis, Platea, Mycale. 

Saved Greece from Persia and meant that the free 
west should not come under the heel of the despotic 
East. 

The ruin of Greece came with internal division between 
two of the chief independent cities, Athens and Sparta. The 
failure of the Greek cities to unite into a unified country 
meant that Greece was certain sooner or later to fall into 
the hands of some other power, and that power was: 

Macedonia 

Between 338-331 Macedonia became master of the civ- 
ilized world. 

1. In 338 Philip of Macedonia conquered Greece at the 
battle of Chaeronea. 

2. But Alexander the Great is the big figure in the Mace- 
donian Empire, when Macedonia became master of the whole 
civilized world, Asia Minor, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Persia. 
See map opp. page 135, 334-331 B.C. 

The important feature of the development of Macedonia 
under Alexander was the merging of East and West, the 
one learning from the other. Everywhere he went Alex- 
ander established cities and left behind him a group of 
Greeks,—worn out soldiers—and later young men coming 
out from Greece for the adventure. From these Greeks the 
East learned Greek culture and from the East wealth flowed 
to the West, and a new era of scientific study began when 
Alexander made a collection of the strange animals and 
plants he found in his wanderings. 

Alexander, however, had no great successor, and his 
kingdom broke up, three great kingdoms remaining—Syria, 
Egypt and Macedonia, but the influence of Greek life and 
thought flourished for all of what is known as the Alexan- 
drian Age down to 150 B.C. 


Rome 

A.—A new star in the constellation of civilizations rises 
about 200 B.C. 

(a) General character of the Roman state: In Italy 
there was (1) a great central city—Rome; (2) then a num- 
ber of Roman colonies (see page 168)—=Roman citizens in 
colonies with full rights of citizenship in Rome; (3) muni- 
cipia—conquered towns incorporated on the same footing as 
the colonies. 

(b) Latin colonies, made up of Rome’s landless citizens, 
—colonies sent out that had full self-government in local 
affairs. 

(c) The Allies—subject Greeks, Italians, Etruscans: in 
general local self-government and Roman protection. 

Rome incorporated her conquests. She was a confed- 
eracy with local self-government under the Queen City of 
a united Italy. It was this faculty for government that 
marked Rome’s great power. (See Vergil, page 173). 

B.—Roman Expansion. 

1. Rome first come into conflict with the great Phoe- 
nician trading colony centred at Carthage. Sicily, Corsica 
and Sardinia fell, and in spite of the counter expedition of 
the anont Carthaginian general Hannibal, Carthage itself fell 
146 B.C. 

2. By 146 B.C. Rome had brought under her dominion as 
well the three great kingdoms left after the time of Alexan- 
der—Macedonia, Syria and Egypt, and all the smaller parts 
of Alexander’s domain. 

The world had become Graeco-Roman, but the Adriatic 
still formed the line of division between a West that was 
Latin and an East that was Greek. 

C.—Following the period of expansion came internal 
conflict. ‘‘Rome had won the world but lost her own soul.” 

Loss of youth in war; armies returned to become rabble 
in the cities; increase of wealth and luxury in the upper 
classes; the rich could work their estates with slave labor 
(conquered peoples) and undersell old yeoman farmers, 
which meant the breakdown of the sturdy class; government 
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did not incorporate conquered territories as formerly—con- 
quered territories simply became subject and ruled by an 
absolute governor after the Eastern type of administration. 
Internal conflict resulted between— 
(a) increasingly rich holders of land who had influence 
with the government 
vs. landless crowds. 
(b) those parts of the country having full Roman citi- 
zenship 
vs. subject states (rebellions in East, in Spain, in 
Egypt, in Asia Minor: Pompey the Great, famous 
for his expeditions to the East and reduction of 
rebellion.) 


D.—Then further period of expansion under Caesar 
(Gaul): introduction into the Empire of fresh vitality and 
vigor. 

E.—The period of the Caesars, the first Roman Emperors 
(about 200 years). With Caesar came the first use of the 
title “Imperator”? or Emperor of Rome, and Rome passed 
from a Republic with Assembly and Senate to an Empire. 

(a) In general the time of the Caesars was one of great 
peace and prosperity; great towns grew up which were the 
centre of manufacturing and trade—Rome, Alexandria, An- 
tioch, Corinth, Carthage, Ephesus, Lyons; there was much 
travel and intercourse between the various parts of the 
Empire; though the West remained Latin and the East 
Greek, yet the mild and just Roman law made the world 
one in feeling; during the time of the Caesars there was an 
extension of Roman citizenship to the provinces and some 
measure of return to the earlier Roman ideal of local self- 
government; legislation to protect slaves, 

(b) Roman architecture was the greatest artistic con- 
tribution of this period. Notice the domes and arches of 
the Pantheon (opp. page 225) as weli as the columns of the 
Greeks. 

(c) Christ was born and died during this period. 

(d) The period of Rome’s greatest extent, 98-117. (See 
map, page 218). 

E.—Roman decay: In the later Empire the Emperors 
were of a poorer quality than the Caesars and the Empire 
fell into rapid decay. 

(a) The seeds of decay are to be noted in the conditions 
that had brought about internal conflict before the time of 
the Caesars. (Section E). 

(b) The type of government steadily deteriorated as it 
provided for less and less freedom for the people and a 
greater despotism in incapable hands. 

F.—The Coming of Christianity. 

We have now reach 400 A.D., 400 years after the birth 
of Christ, and during that time Christ’s followers had been 
steadily spreading his teachings until now at the end of 
the 4th century the greatest change in the Empire was the 
fact of its becoming Christian. 

(a) Great gains: Slaves treated with less brutality; 
great system of charity built up; abolished gladiatorial games 
and exposure of infants; branded suicide (which was very 
common) as a crime. 

(b) Losses: Pagan poetry and science frowned on by 
the church. (Spherical form of the earth known to the 
Greeks, but the idea demolished by Christianity). 

Romans—Teutonic Europe. The Dark Ages, 400-800 

A.—The decay of the Roman Empire invited barbarian 
invasion. The first Teutonic kingdoms to be wrested from 
Rome were: (during 5th and 6th century—map opp. page 
248). 

(a) West Goths in Spain; East Goths in Italy; Burgund- 
ians in the Valley of the Rhone; Angles and Saxons in 
Britain; Franks in Northern Gaul. 

(b) Alongside these Teuton kingdoms remained the 
Roman Empire, now chiefly in the East. 

B.—There followed two centuries of fusion, 600-800, 
during which time two great powers grew up—the Franks 
and the Papacy. 

(a) The Franks: 

1. Checked the threat of Mohammedan advance through- 
out Europe. The Mohammedans had already spread along 
Africa and into Spain, but their further progress into Eur- 
ope was met by the Franks at Tours and the Mohammedans 
were defeated. Result—Europe escaped from domination 
by the pagan east. 5 

2. The big figure of this period was Charlemagne. Under 
Charlemagne the Frankish Kingdom reached its fullest ex- 
tent. Charlemagne “wrought wisely to combine the best 
elements of Roman and Teutonic society into a new civiliza- 
tion.”” What were these elements? 
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Through Rome: the Greek mind_and Oriental hand+ 
Christianity and its church organization. 

Rome Herself: (1) a universal language; (2) Roman 
law; (3) Municipal institutions; (4) the imperial idea. 

Teutons: (1) a new sense of personal independence; 
(2) a bond of personal loyalty between chieftain and fol- 
lower in contrast to the old Roman loyalty to the state; 
(3) a chance for a new democracy in the popular assemblies 
of the people. 

(b) The Papacy: How Rome became head of the 
Christian Church in the West. 

As the followers of Christ worked to Christianize any 
particular province of the Roman Empire, they began by 
establishing a church in the chief city. Among the most 
powerful of these chief cities were Rome (in the west), 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Constantinople (in the 
east). Of these five, three (Antioch, Jerusalem and Alex- 
andria) fell into the hands of the Mohammedans, leaving 
Rome and Constantinople as the centres of the west and 
east respectively. Then a difference in point of doctrine 
grew up and divided the east from the west. This left only 
one recognized head of the church for westerners and that 
Rome, of which the chief clergyman was known as the Pope. 
But the Pope at Rome was not only the head of the church 
for all Christian countries of the west, but he actually 
governed a civil state of the old Roman Empire (Rome it- 
self) as an independent ruler. 

The Franks (a) and the Papacy (b) allied themselves to 
consolidate each its own power. Result: Charlemagne be- 
came Emperor of the Roman Empire in the West, (the title 
of the Roman Empire in the West was given to Charle- 
magne’s enlarged territory), while the Roman Empire of 
the East continued under its own emperor. Now there was 
a division in the Roman Empire (as indeed there had always 
been), as well as a division in the church. (See map 260). 


Feudalism, 800 - 1300 

A.—A period of great anarchy following Charlemagne’s 
death when his Empire split up into a number of petty div- 
isions from which the following Kingdoms finally resulted: 
England, France, Spain, while the Roman Empire lived on in 
name in Germany and Italy and later in Austria, 

B.—Within the kingdoms, as said before, anarchy pre- 
vailed, but here and there a strong man built up a little 
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domain of his own, fortified it, and gathered a troop of 
fighters about him. Neighbors went to him for protection 
and gave up their lands to receive them back again on con- 
dition of services, particularly in time of war, and contribu- 
tion of money (or in case of serfs—labor). 

The particular contribution of the Kingdom of England 
to the development of Western civilization: principle of 
representative government. Developed through the follow- 
ing stages: 

(a) the Saxon village meetings or courts and the county 
courts to which the village courts sent representatives. 

(b) the statement of English liberty as found in the 
Magna Charta which set the law of the land above the 
King’s will. 

(c) the establishment of parliament in Edward I’s time. 
England was familiar with the practice of selecting certain 
men from a community to speak for the community as a 
whole. The same principie was now applied for all England. 
This is the first time in history that representative govern- 
ment was firmly established for a nation. 

The Crusades, 1100 - 1300 

A.—Causes: 

Western Europe had grievance of its own. Saracens had 
permitted pilgrimages to Jerusalem, but the Turks persecut- 
ed the Christians there. 

Roman Empire in the East. The Mohammedan world fell 
to the Turks, who began an attack on the Greek Empire 
(Roman Empire in the East). The Greek Emperor appealed 
to the West for aid, and so began two centuries of war, 
1100 - 1300, of Cross against Crescent: the period of the 
Crusades. 

B.—Results: 

(1) Crusaders brought back to the West new gains in 
science, art, architecture, medical skill; Europe had learned 
that there was more to learn. 

(2) Commerce between East and West developed. 

(3) Decay of feudalism: many of the nobles were killed 
and all impoverished. 

(4) Rise of the towns: bargained with the overlords for 
rights and privileges in return for money. 

Renaissance, 1300 - 1600 
The rebirth of a forgotten way of looking at life, marked 
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by joyous self-trust in the present which had been charac- 
teristic of the Greeks. 

Factors contributing to development of the Renaissance 
movement: 

(1) The Crusades: Brought the West again into touch 
with the East and broadened Western outlook. 

(2) 1453—Constantinople fell into the hands of the 
Turks, and Greek men of culture fled to Italy, where the 
Renaissance found its first home. 

(3) Concentration on present life marked a natural 
swing of the pendulum from over-emphasis on preparation 
for a future life which had been characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Renaissance in Italy characterized by a renewed in- 
terest in art—the natural result of delight in life. 

In Northern Countries: the Renaissance of a more re- 
ligious character: the study of Greek meant fresh transla- 
tions and study of the New Testament, which resulted in a 
return to earlier forms of Christianity: a reformation of 
the Church. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WORK FOR OCTOBER 


We are supposing that Part I of the text will have been 
covered during September and that it will be of little heln 
to any teacher to consider how that might be taught. We shall 
pass on to that section of Part II that might be covered in 
October. 

In thinking of possible methods of handling the History 
lessons, one reaches the conclusion that the outline must 
play an important part. There can be no gainsaying that 
the outline is of assistance towards memorizing and under- 
standing. The outline then is an aid in reviewing material 
for examination, and gives the pupils a clear grasp of the 
essentials of any particular section of study. If the outline 
is dictated by the teacher, there is time during the recitation 
period for the teacher to elaborate and for the pupil to con- 
tribute from his reading of the text or supplementary read- 
ings. Where reports or supplementary readings are expect- 
ed we have found the plan of assigning different material to 
each pupil responsible for report, to work out satisfactorily. 
Have also found that reports on supplementary reading are 
most successful when the outside reading is easy, and the 
report contributes something of a colorful character to the 
lesson for the day. There are specific suggestions for sup- 
plementary reading at the close of each chapter of the text, 
and general references contained in the Handbook. 

N.B.—It will be of particular value to inexperienced 
teachers if those who have introduced supplementary reading 
reports into their class recitations would give the titles or 
sections of supplementary reading that they have found of 
greatest value or interest to the pupils. 

Of the texts referred to in the authorized text or Hand- 
book, the following may be obtained from Library Division 
of the Department of Extension, University of Alberta: 
Van Loon: The Story of Mankind; Wells: Outline of His- 
tory; Blaikie: The Sea Kings of Crete; Bury: History of 
Greece; Tucker: Life in Ancient Athens; Botsford: History 
of Rome; Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
Emerton: Introduction to the Study of the Middle Ages. 

The objection to constant dictation of outlines is, of 
course, that the pupil gains no capacity for independent 
reading and analysis of the text, and the objection is a 
serious one. To ensure growing capacity for text book 
reading and analysis, there must, I think, be some definite 
time devoted to teaching the pupil how to read the text. (See 
Johnson: The Teaching of History, page 305, g). We 
suggest for teaching the work of October then to 
include, (a) a lesson where the teacher will dictate an 
outline which has been or will be elaborated from text 
book or supplementary reading, (b) a lesson on teaching 
pupils how to read the text for themselves, which is to be 
followed by the preparation of outlines by the pupils, and 
(c) outlines such as one would wish to leave with the 
pupils after a discussion of the outlines they themselves 
have prepared. 


The Outlines of Part II, Chap. VI 


A.—Early Greek civilization centred in the islands of 
the Aegean Sea. 
1. Leadership fell to Crete as the stepping stone between 
Egypt and Europe. 
It paralleled Egyptian development of the Middle King- 
dom and the rise of civilization along the Tigris and 
Euphrates and among the Hebrews. 
Aegean civilization had learned muvh from Egypt. 
. The advanced type of Cretan civilization is indicated 
by the remains at Knossos. 
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(a) The Palace of Minos: 
(1) spacious building. 
(2) excellent drainage system. 
(8) frescoes on walls indicate the brilliant life of 
the lords and ladies. 
(4) clay tablets covered with writing of a syllabic 
character. 
(b) Homes of the people: 
(1) each home had its own loom. 
(2) each home had its own stone mortar for grind- 
ing meal. 
(3) Each home had many convenient kitchen uten- 
sils, 
(c) Discovery of a carpenter’s kit containing such tools 
as hammer, saw, files, axes, etc. 
B.—There are many legends also about the early wealth 
of Mycenae in Argolis. 


Outline for the Lesson on Part II, Chap. VII 
(Section A is charted instead of outlined) 

Introductory: Oral Explanation of the Achaean In- 
— 

A.—System of Government: 

clan (village)=related family. Ruled over by priest- 
king. 

tribe (tribal, citadel) =believed in a common ancestor. 
Ruled over by tribal priest-king. 

city=several tribes united. Ruled over by king, council 
of chiefs, and popular assembly. 

King—leader in war, judge in peace, priest at all 
times. 

Council of Chiefs—King could do nothing in defiance 
of their wishes. 

Popular Assembly—Called together to hear proposals 
and laws and had the right of approval or dis- 
approval, and so could influence chiefs and king. 

B.—Social Life: 
. A simple society: no great class divisions. 
. Manners were harsh. 
. Warfare largely a matter of number of single chariot 
combats between foes, 
. Mass of the people were farmers. Three classes of 
farming people: 
(a) The farmer who worked his land himself. 
(b) Some hired servants whose life was hard. 
(c) A few slaves, treated kindly. 
5. Artisans and smiths in the service of the chiefs—inferior 
to those of Aegean civilization. 

C.—Religion: 

1. Ancestor worship in both tribe and home. 

2. Nature worship. The Greek divinities lived a glorified 
human life on Mt. Olympus. 

3. Very gloomy conception of a future life. 

Class questioning designed to assist in building up Sec- 
tions B and C of this outline. We would suggest that the 
teacher contribute Section A. 

Read the next paragraph silently (following Section A). 
Has this to do with the system of government under which 
the Greeks lived? Read the titles of the paragraph head- 
ings from this point to the end of the chapter. Does the 
remainder of the chapter add anything to our knowledge of 
the system of government? That section of our outline is 
then closed. 

We must now look for our next outline heading. Skim 
through the remainder of the chapter rapidly, noting para- 
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graph and page headings as you go. Could any of this 

material be grouped under one heading? How much of it? 

What heading? “Religion” could well be a sixth unit under 

“Social Life’). Heading II then is “Social Life.” 

We must now study the social life of the Greeks to find 
our sub-headings. What is the first thing we learn of it? 
Does this paragraph contain other material than that sug- 
gested by the paragraph title? How would you phrase your 
first sub-heading? Suggest a title for your second sub- 
heading. Does the second paragraph contain material not 
suggested by the paragraph title? Does the title of the third 
paragraph tell you anything definite of what the life and 
work of the Greek was? How will you need to phrase this 
title to make it tell what the majority of Greeks did? Were 
the farmers all of the same class? If we wished to make 
note of this feature of Greek life, how could we include it 
in our outline? 

Religion: What subject does the remainder of the chap- 
ter treat of? If we were outlining the religions of Canada 
we would say that the majority of the people were (1) 
Christians, (2) some Jews, (3) some Mohammedans, etc. 
Let us describe in sub-titles the religion of Greece. Is there 
any real difference between the religion of the clan and of 
the home? What common title could you give this type of 
worship? Was ancestor worship the only form of worship? 
Does the chapter give you any idea of the Greek religion that 
is not included in either of your two sub-titles? 
Visualization of the Scene: 

Now we have built up an outline that will serve to recall 
the main features of the life of the Homeric Greeks. -From 
what source have historians learned of this period of Greek 
life? I wonder if this outline gives us the kind of picture 
that Homer would like us to carry away in our minds? Is it 
the picture that his poem would give us? Let us try then 
to see the Greece of that day. What type of country was it? 
Describe what Homer would have us see on those hilltops 
and in thosé valleys. That is a picture without human ac- 
tivity. What is going on in this scene? on the hills? in the 
valleys? in the homes? The King has called a meeting of 
the Assembly: he wishes to declare war on a neighboring 
city. Describe the scene that takes place. 

Summary of Plan of Study in Constructing an Outline: 

(1) Rapid reading of whole field, noting page and para- 
graph headings. (2) What are the main ideas of the sec- 
tion? How many of these ideas are related? Can they be 
grouped in any way? (You may need to reread quickly 
before you can determine this.) What then are your main 
headings? (You may find that these will need some re- 
arrangement as you read more carefully). (3) Now reread 
carefully to note the fuller accounts of these principle head- 
ings. Your paragraph titles will probably help you here. 
Ask yourself whether there are other ideas in the paragraph 
than that suggested by the title. 

Assignment: Complete this outline of Sec. I, Chap. VIII. 
1. The Dorian Invasion caused new Greek migrations. 
Reason: _. __ (Consult map on page 52. Note expla- 
nation of colours at bottom left.) 

. Extent of Greek migrations: 
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(Have two pupils write their outlines on the b.b. for the 
following lesson. Compare and discuss.) 

Of the following outlines the teacher will probably have 
to give the class the more difficult headings (those starred 
with an asterisk) and ask for only the easier sections to be 
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outlined after the fashion of “‘assignment’”’ above. As the 
class gains skill further responsibility for the outline may 
be expected of the pupil. 

Outline for Section II, Chapter VIII 
Industry: 

1.*Influenced by Phoenician traders the Greeks became 

great traders also. 

(a) New colonies were founded largely for trading 

stations: Black Sea, Thrace, Sicily and Italy, Gaul, 
Egypt and Africa. (Note: It is now definitely es- 
tablished that the Greeks had formed colonies on 
the Volga also.) 

(b) Great development of the manufacturing industry: 

pottery particularly. 
Art: 
1*Vase paintings indicate the Greek love of natural beauty. 

(a) Began to use the human body as a motive in decor- 

ation. 

(b) Drew in perspective. 

(c) Used scenes from everyday life as subjects. 

2. Greek architecture was influenced by Egyptian but made 
advances. 

(a) The characteristic feature of Greek architecture 

was the colonade; the idea was Egyptian, but the 

Greeks made more beautiful columns. 

(1) Doric: severely simple in style, of sturdy pro- 

portions. (2) Ionic: more ornate; greater grace- 

fulness; still very powerful in effect. (3) Corin- 

thian: the most ornate and slender of the three. 
3. Greek poetry of the period of a high order. 

(a) Epic poetry: Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. (b) Lyric 

Age: Pindar and Sappho. (c) Drama: Thespis. (d) The 

poetry of everyday life: Hesiod. 
Science or Philosophy: 

*For the most part the early philosophy of the Greeks 
was related to what we would call the study of natural sci- 
ence. 

*(a) Because the Greeks were keenly and delightedly 
observant of the world of nature about them, they became 
aware that there were natural causes for all that happens. 

Thales: (1) Thought that everything had condensed out 
of water. (2) Movement of the sun and stars were gov- 
erned by natural laws. 

Pythagoras: (1) Explanation of the universe lay in 
“number”. (2) Advocated harmony in the human soul as in 
the world of nature. 

Readings from the Classics in Translation: 
Sappho: Slumber 
Through orchard-plot with fragrance crowned 
The clear cold fountain murmuring flows; 
The forest leaves with rustling sound 
Invite to soft repose. 
The Daughter 
I have a child, a lovely one, 
In beauty like the golden sun, 
Or like sweet flowers of earliest bloom; 
And Clais is her name, for whom 
I Lydia’s treasures, were they mine, 
Would glad resign. 
Pindar: Epode 3 of 1st Olympian. 

In the path doth a mighty peril lie; 

To the craven soul no welcome it gives. 

But, seeing a man must needs once die, 

Wherefore should I unto old age screen 
From peril a life that only lives 
Sitting nameless and fameless in darkness unseen, 
In the deeds of the valiant never sharing? 
Nay, lies at my feet the challenge now: 
I will accept it for doing and daring! 
Good speed to mine heart’s desire grant thou! 

Not fruitless the cry of his heart’s desiring 

Was uttered. The God heard gracious-souled, 

And crowned him with honor. Winged steeds untiring 

He gave, and a chariot of gold. 

Quotations from Homer and Hesiod to be of value need 
to be longer. They are contained in “Greek Literature in 
Translation”: Howe and Harrer. 
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Section III, Chapter VIII 


What parts of this section repeat themselves? 

Keep strictly to the development of “People Rule” in 
outlining. 
The Development of the “rule of many” in place of the 

“rule of one’’. 

1.*Kingship gives way to oligarchy; the areopagus ap- 
pointed “archons” from their own number. 

2.*Rise of “tyrants”? who represented the masses of the 
people. 

(a) Noble classes had become wealthy through trade 
and controlled money and land to their own ad- 
vantage. 

(b) Poorer classes badly oppressed. 

(c) Discontented masses ready to stand behind adven- 
turers or “tyrants’’ who wished to seize power for 
themselves. 

. The threat of the tyrants induced the nobles to make 

“concessions” to the poor. 

(a) Admitted to the Assembly all men who could buy 
their own “heavy armor.” 

(b) Gave the people written laws (Draco). 


4.*The Reforms of Solon: 

(a) The laws were felt to be very harsh and popular 
demand was for reform of laws and government. 
The Assembly appointed Solon sole “archon” to 
carry reforms into effect. 

(N.B.—The text does not make clear how the As- 

sembly came to have the right of appointing arch- 

ons). 

The Reforms themselves. 

Economic reforms— 

(1) Gave tenants full ownership of land and lim- 
ited amount that could be held. 

(2) Freed Athenians in slavery throughout Attica. 

(3) Cancelled all debt. 

Political Reforms— 

(1) Created a senate chosen by lot as guiding coun- 
cil. 

(2) Assembly to consist of all tribesmen, who 
could elect archons and try them. (Light 
armed citizens could not hold office.) 

(3) Areopagus became a law court,—consisted 
only of ex-archons. 

5.*Factions threatened the success of the new democracy. 

(a) Internal divisions between—(1) Plain, shore and 
mountain. (2) Plain, shore and mountain vs. aliens 
(who had no rights as citizens.) 

(b) New geographical division of Attica resolved these 
factions (Clisthenes). Attica divided into 10 parts 
and all citizens and aliens enrolled in these divis- 
ions so that men of the shore and mountain often 
found themselves in the same division. The As- 
sembly now voted by “territorial” division. 

(c) Ostracism: men dangerous to the state could be 
ostracized. 

6.*Further reforms of Clisthenes. (Note.—Can see little 
advance in the appointment of “generals’’ over that of 

“archons’’). It was made lawful for any voter to intro- 

duce new business. 

Section 1V—Sparta Forms a Marked Contrast to Athens in 
Government and Social Life 

A.—Government: 1. An oligarchy. Two Kings. Senate— 
30 elders; real authority here. Assembly—Could only ac- 
cept or reject proposals. 2. Classes of Society: Governing 
class a camp of 9,000 conquerors living in the city but own- 
ing land of Laconia working class—helots country dwellers 
at the time of the conquest. Inhabitants of conquered towns 
of Laconia managed their own affairs but took not part in 
the government of the state as a whole. 

B.—The Spartan state was a military organization: 1. 
Boys from 7-20 trained by public officers; training chiefly 
that of physical endurance. 2. From 20-30 lived in barracks 
subject to military discipline. 3. At 30, married but still 
lived in barracks. 

(Section V, Chapter VIII, is very easy to outline.) 
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